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THE THREE BROTHERS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XVIIL—THE TEA-TABLE. 


Mas. Severn’s society was of a peculiar kind—it had something 
of the ease of French society, with the homeliness of the true Briton. 
Very rarely, indeed, did she make calls. She never gave parties of 
any description whatever; and yet there was always a little flow and 
current of human minds and faces about her. The class which in 
London is perhaps more at liberty to please itself than any other 
class—at least in England—was that to which she belonged, both in 
right of her husband and of herself, and which circulated about her, 
very independent of rule, and very full of life. I do not know if I 
should call it the artist-class, for that is a wide word, and has many 
divisions, and fine people abound in that as in every other division of 
society. The padrona’s friends were painters, authors, journalists, 
people with crotchets, public reformers, persons of every kind to 
whom intellect, as they called it, clearness and brightness, and talk, 
and the absence of ceremony, were sweeter than any other conditions 
of society. They came to her studio, some of them, with only ‘a 
knock at the door—but these were intimates—and chatted while she 
went on with her work. They dropped in in the evening and 
chatted again sometimes till midnight; they filled the rooms with 
discussions of every thing in earth and heaven—art news, political 
news, society news, a little of every thing; they held hot discussions 
on social questions with the zeal of people immediately concerned, 
not with the languor of good society. The padrona “ received” 
almost every evening in this way after her work was done; and it was 
people whose work was done also who came to see her—with fresh 
air in their faces, and all the eagerness and commotion of fresh life 
in their minds. I do not mean to say that the intelligence of these 
visitors was of the highest class, or that any thing like the tone of a 
French salon—the salon which has now become almost as much a 
tradition as Mrs. Montague’s drawing-room with its feather-hangings 
—pervaded the gray-green drawing-room in Fitzroy Square; but 
only that the people there came together to talk, and kept up an 
unfailing stream of comments, not ‘merely on the people of their ac- 
quaintance, but on every thing that was going on. It was easier 
work for a stranger to get on with them than it was in society where 
conversation is so personal, and the doings of that small class which calls 
itself the world, are so uppermost in everybody’s thoughts. Nobody 
asked, “Did you hear what Lady Drum said to Lady Fife last night 
at the Clarionett’s ball?” or went into raptures over the dear 
duchess, or discussed the causes which led to that unfortunate 
separation between Sir Edward and hie wife. To be sure, you might 
get just as tired, perhaps more so, listening to discussions about the 
“ sweet feeling” of this or that picture, or its bad drawing, or the 
uncertainty of its meaning, or about whether this exhibition was 
better than the last, or what Horton had said about it in the 
“Sword,” or about spiritualism—of which there were many distin- 
guished professors in the padrona’s circle—or about social science, 
or women’s work, or the Archwological Society; but still it was a 
different sort of thing from the common languor and the common 
wit. ; 
When Laurie had played with the children, and taken his cup 
of tea, and the lamp was carried into the large drawing-room, he did 
not care to leave the easy-chair in which he had placed himself, and 
undertake that long walk to Kensington Gore. A certain sensation 
of ease had stolen over him. He had thrown down his pack of 
troubles at his neighbor’s door, as old Welby had said, and, with a 
certain soft exhaustion, stretched himself at full length in the low 
chair, with his feet at the other end of the hearth-rug. There was 
no fire, and it was dark at that end of the room; and the lamp had 
been placed on a table near the opposite wall, where the ladies sat 
working. The padrona herself was making something up with lace 
and ribbons, and Miss Hadley not yet gone home, but, with her 
bonnet on ready to start, had returned to her knitting. Alice had 





gone up with the children to see them put to bed. It would be 
difficult to tell why Laurie lingered at the other end of the room in | 





the comparative darkness. Perhaps because he meant still to ask 
closer counsel from the padrona—perhaps because his artist eye was 
pleased with the effect of that spark of light, with her head fully 
revealed in it. They let him alone, that being the fashion of the 
house. “ He is tired and sad, poor boy!” Mrs. Severn said to her 
friend; and they went on with their talk, and left him to come to 
himself when he pleased. Laurie was in no hurry to come to him- 
self. He lay back lazily resting from thought, and let the picture, as 
it were, steal into him and take possession of him. The room was 
so large that it was quite dim everywhere but round that one table, 
and the furniture looked a little ghostly in the obscurity, the chairs 
placing themselves, as chairs have such a way of doing, in every sort 
of weird combination, as though unseen beings sat and chattered 
around the vacant tables. And in the distance the white, bright 
light of the lamp came out with double force. There was, perhaps, 
a touch of carelessness in the padrona’s coiffure, or else it was that 
she could not help it, her hair being less manageable than those 
silken, lovely curls of her child’s ; but she was different in her black 
silk gown and her lace collar from what she was in her blouse. 
Laurie sat dreamily with his eyes turned toward the light, and 
listened to the hum of the voices, and sometimes caught a word or 
two of what they said. No doubt some one would come in presently 
to break up this quiet, but in the mean time there was a charm in the 
stillness, in the dimnese, in the presence of the wonién, and motion 
of their hands as they worked — such soft sounds, scarcely to be 
called sounds at all—and yet they gave Laurie a certain languid 
pleasure as he sat exhausted in his easy-chair. 

“Work does not suit everybody,” he heard Mrs. Severn say. “ We 
think so, just as we think people who are always ill must be enjoying 
bad health—because we are fond of work, and never have headaches. 
It is unjust.” 

“T thought we were born to labor in the sweat of our brow!” said 
Miss Hadley, who was a little strong-minded, and had her doubts about 
Genesis. 

“ Not-born,” said the padrona with a soft laugh ; “ only after Eden, 
you know; and there are some people who have never come out of 
Eden ; for instance, my child.” 

“ Ah, Alice!” Miss Hadley answered, with a Jittle wave of her head, 
as if Alice was understood to be exceptional, and exempted from ordi- 
nary rule. 

“Fancy the child having to work as I do!” said Mrs. Severn. 
“Fancy her being trained to my profession, as some people tell me I 
should do. I think it would be nothing less than profane.” 

““ My dear, you know I think all girls should know how to work 
at something,” said the governess, “when they have no fortunes; 
and you never will save money. You couldn’t, if your pictures 
were to sell twice as well; and, though you are young and strong, 
still os 

“TI might die,” said the padrona. “I often think ofit. It is a 
frightful thought when one looks at these little things; but I have 
made up my mind for a long time that it is best never to think. 
One can’t live more than a day at a time, were one to try ever so 
much; and there is always God at hand to take care of the rest.” 

“ But, generally, so far as I know,” said Miss Hadley, “God gives 
the harvest only when the farmer has sown the seed.” 

“Which means I am to bring up my child to do something,” said 
Mrs. Severn. “ And so she does—a hundred things—now, doesn’t 
she ?—and makes the whole house go to music. I can’t train Alice to 
a trade. If necessity comes upon her, some work or other will drop 
into her hands. I was never trained to it myself,” the padrona added, 
with a half-conscious smile about the corners of her mouth, and per- 
haps just a touch of innocent complacency in her own success, “ and 
yet I get on—as well as most.” 

“Better than most, my dear; better than most,” the governess 
said, with a little enthusiasm. “ But you know how much you have 
been worried about your drawing, and how sensitive you are to what 
those wretched men say in the Sword. Do you think I don’t 
notice? You take it quite sweetly when they talk about the color, 
or texture, or the rest of their jargon; but you flush up the momert 
they mention your drawing. Now, if you had been trained to it, don’t 
you see, as a girl—” 

The padrona grew very red as her friend spoke. It was clear 
that the criticism touched even en thus put, and Laurie, in the 
background, felt an overwhelming inclination to wring the neck of the 
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strong-minded woman. But then she laughed very softly, with a 
certain sound of emotion that might have brought tears just as well. 

“When I was a girl,” she said, “how every one would have stared 
to think I should ever be a painter, making my living !—how they 
would have laughed! ‘ What, our Mary!’ they would all have said. 
It came so natural to do one’s worsted work, and read one’s books, 
and go to one’s parties! And I suppose, as you say, I should have 
been working from the round, and studying anatomy—faugh !—my 
child to do that! I would rather work my fingers to the bone!” 

“T think you are 
wrong, my dear,” the 
governess said; and 
Laurie hated her, lis- 
tening to the talk. 





| 


| 


much as you can, and not think any more than you can help. Good- 
night !” 

“‘Good-night !” Laurie said, opening the door for her ; and then he 
stood about in the room helplessly, as men stand when they object to 
join the other visitors; and finally went back to his chair by the 
vacant fire. “He is waiting for the child,” Miss Hadley said to her- 
self as she went down-stairs; and the thought was in her mind all 
the way home to her little rooms in one of the streets adjoining 
Fitzroy Square, where she lived with her old sister, who was an 
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As for the padrona, 
she shook something 
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by their landlady; and 














like a tear from her 





on the whole, were 














eyelash. Laurie 
thought it was pretty 
to see her hands mov- 
ing among the lace and 
the ribbon, with that 
look of power in them, 
knowing exactly how 
to twist it, how to 
make the lace droop 
as it ought. Not a 
very monstrous piece 
of work, to be sure! 
“Hush!” she said, 
“ here are some people 
coming up-stairs. Most 
likely Bessie Howard, 
who will tell us what 
the spirits are doing ; 
or the Suffolks from 
over the way, who are 
great friends of hers. 
They have just come 
home from Dresden, 
and I want to hear 
what they have been 
about there.” 

“T hate  travel- 
talk,” said Miss Had- 
ley, “ and I detest the 
spirits, so Pll go; and 
though it is not the 
first time, nor the sec- 
ond, we have spoken 
on this subject, I do 
hope, my dear, you'll 
think of what I’ve 
said.” 

The padrona shook 
her head; but the 
two women kissed 
each other with true 
friendliness just as the 
other visitors came 
into the dim room. 
Laurie had risen re- . 
lactantly from his seat in the darkness to bid the governess, who was 
one of the family, good-night. “Iam sorry to hear of your trouble, 
Mr. Renton,” she said, as she gave him her hand. She was not bad- 
looking, though she was strong-minded ; and, though he had wanted 
to wring her neck a moment before, the brightness of her 
eyes—though she was half as old again as Laurie—and the kind- 
ness of her tone mollified the woman-leving young man in spite of 
himself. 

“Thanks,” he said; “ you just lave thought me a brute; but I 
don’t feel up to talk—yet.” 

“It is not to be expected,” said Miss Hadley ; “ but it is a blessing 
to be young and have all your forces unimpaired. You must do as 
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So Laurie went and played with the Children. 





| world together. 


very comfortable, 
though all the noises 
of the little street, and 
echoes from the big- 
ger streets at hand, 
went on under their 
windows, and the ge- 
‘ raniums in their little 
Bite ; yy baleony were coated 
with “blacks,” and 
the dinginess of the 
surroundings, out and 
in, were unspeakable. 
People live so in the 
environs of Fitzroy 
Square, and are very 
lively, pleasant sort of 
people ; and think very 
well of themselves all 
the same. 

Laurie was not 
waiting for the child; 
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he was waiting to 
catch the padrona’s 
eye and say good- 


night to her; but 
that inconsistent wo- 
man was now all 
brightness and eager 
attention to the travel- 
talk which Miss Had- 
ley hated. The people 
who had just come 
from Dresden were a 
young painter and his 
wife, and there were 
so many things and 
places and people to 
be talked of between 
them. “ You saw old 
Hermann,” the padro- 
na said, with a smile 
and a tear. ‘Ah, 
he used to be so kind 
to—us—and the big 
baron with all his orders, and Madame Kurznacht? Did they ever 
speak of us ?—and hasn’t old Hermann a lovely old head? Did you 
paint him? Ah! it is so strange—it is like a dream to think of the 
old times !” 

Could any man, though jealous, and sulky, and neglected, interrupt 
this to say a gruff good-night? Not Laurie, at least. He thought to 
himself that letting alone sometimes went too far, and that he, too, 
might have had a word addressed to him now and then; but still it 
went to his heart to hear her recollections and the tone in her voice. 
She was thinking, not of these new people and their travels, but of 
poor Severn, and the days when he and she had wandered over the 
She was better off now. Laurie believed that there 
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was no doubt she was better off, and less harassed with care and | was thinking of, but the padrona, whose drawing this ruffian had re- 


bowed down with anxiety; but yet—poor Severn! And two painter- 
folk straying about the world, free to go anywhere, the man emanci- 
pating the woman by his society—is not that better than one alone ? 
And how could her friend, with a heart in him, stop her in her tender 
thoughts by thrusting himself inte the midst of them? While Laurie, 
sulky but Christian, was thus cogitating, Alice came into the room, 
and came softly up to him. “ Are you here all by yourself, Mr. Ren- 
ton ?” she said. 

“Yes, Alice, all alone. Sit down and talk to me,” said Laurie. 

“TI wish I could go and play to you,” said Alice; “ but that would 
disturb the people. It is so strange to see you sad.” 

“Tam not so very sad,” Laurie said, “ not to trouble my friends 
with it, Alice; and I am only waiting now to say good-night. I am 
going to work so hard I shall have no time to be sad.” 

“ At that pretty window with the flowers in it,” said Alice, “ away 
at Kensington? It must be nice to be so near the Park.” 

“T don’t care much for the Park now,” said Laurie. “I must go 
without disturbing the padrona. You will tell her I said good-night.” 

“Mamma is coming,” said Alice; “she always hears what people 
say if they were miles off; and I want to ask about dear old Dresden 
and old Hermann, too.” 

Then the padrona came up to him, still with her lace in one hand, 
and sat down by him in the shade. “ Did you think I had forgotten 
you were there?” she said. “I know you want to go now, and I 
have come to tell you what you are to do—that is, what I think 
you should do;—you don’t mind my interfering, and giving my 
advice?” 

“T want it,” said Laurie. “I have been waiting all this time to 
see what you would have to say to me before I went away.” 

The padrona smiled and nodded her head. “ You must not stay at 
Kensington Gore,” she said, “ It is too dear and too fine, if you are 
going to work. You must come to this district, and content yourself 
with two rooms. There are plenty of lodgings to be had with the 
window made on purpose, and a good light. I will look out for you, if 
you please ; and then you must go in for it—the life-school, and all that 
sort of thing. It is odious,” said the woman-painter, with a little im- 
patient movement of her head, “ but you men must go through every 
thing. And you can come here, you know, as much as you like; and 
I am sure Mr. Welby will give you what help he can; and you will do 
very well,” said Mrs, Severn, smiling at him. “When I can get on 
with no training at all, what should not you do? 
proud of you,” she added, patting his arm softly with her disengaged 
hand. She was his comrade, and still she was a woman, which made 
it different ; and he went away with a little reflection of the kind glow 
in the padrona’s eyes warming his heart. No doubt that was the 
thing to do. He saw her seat herself at the table again where by this 
time other people had made their appearance, and begin to smile and 
talk to everybody without a moment’s interval; but she lifted her 
eyes as he went out at the door with a little sign of amity. How 
pleasant it is to have friends! Love is sweet, but upon love he had 
turned his back, poor fellow! giving up all the vague delight of its 
hopes. Alice, with her curls, had no power to move him. That 
ground was occupied. But friendship, too, was sweet. And to have 
a friend who understood him at the first word—who saw what he 
meant almost before it was spoken ; who could give him bright, rapid, 
decisive advice, the very sound of which had encouragement in it— 
not hesitating, prudential, disheartening, like old Welby’s—a friend 
besides who had bright, lambent-glowing eyes, which consoled what 
they looked at, and a soft voice—in this, at least, Laurie was in 
luck. He met two or three people that night at the club, which was 
not of such lofty pretensions as White’s or Boodle’s, and called itself 
the Hiboux or the Hydrographic, I am not sure which—a place where 
men were to be nfet with all the year through, and which was not de- 
serted even in September. Laurie belonged to a grand club as well, 
but his dilettante tastes had made him proud of the Hiboux. And his 
friends collected round him to hear the news, and were very sympa- 
thetic, and approved of his intention to face his difficulties. “It may 
be the making of you, my dear fellow, as it was the making of Frank 
Pratt,” said the man who wrote those papers in the Sword which 
threw half the artists in England into convulsions. ‘“ Thanks,” said 
Laurie : “ you think you will have one more innocent to massacre.” 
And he looked so fierce at the representative of literature that the 
audience was moved to a shout of laughter. It was not himself Laurie 


And we shall all be’ 





viled. He had disturbed a woman whose shoes he was not worthy to 
brush, Laurie said to himself, and avoided the reptile, with a bitter- 
ness worthy of his misdeeds. He could’ not eat his partridge in com- 
fort under that fellow’s eye; who was not a brute by any means, and 
had a certain kindness for a young man in misfortune, even though 
he did write for the Sword. 

When Laurie got home to Kensington Gore, the first thing he saw 
was the drawing on the mantel-piece of the Three Princes, or the 
Three Paths. He took it down and examined it, not without a certain 
complacency. No doubt it was a clever drawing. Then he took his 
pencil with a sudden suggestion in his mind. Somehow, since he 
drew it, his own figure seemed to him scarcely dignified enough for 
the subject :—it was too comic, with all those traps festooned about 
it. He took his pencil, as I have said, and put lightly in, half-way 
between himself and the National Gallery, a shadow of a figure with 
one arm stretched out towards him. Not a sylph like that fairy form 
which he had pictured on the rocks Ben was climbing. This was a 
full, mature, matron figure, Friendship, steadfast and sweet, not beck- 
oning the hero on to the delights of life, but holding out a helping 
hand. A hand may be very strong and helpful and sustaining, though 
it is soft and fair and delicate. This thought passed through Laurie’s 
mind as he indicated by a line or two the gracious, open, extended 
palm. Alas! no sylph—not her of the little letters who might have 
been all the world to Laurie—but friendship, the only feminine pres- 
ence that could ever enter his existence. He sighed, as he put in this 
new personage in the drama, yet hung over it all the same, feeling 
that even this lent an interest to his own path. Not glory and a coro- 
net which Frank, no doubt, as a soldier had his chance of winning ; 
not wealth and honor which more naturally and certainly would come 
to Ben—but the National Gallery finally, and Friendship on the way 
to give him a hand. Such were to be the special characteristics of 
Laurie’s way through the world. 





CHAPTER XIX.—CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 


Lavrir’s removal was not accomplished with the passionate haste 
which distinguished that of his brother Ben. There was no particular 
hurry about it. The padrona, with the natural impatience of a wo- 
man, found a lodging almost immediately, which he saw and approved 
of; but Laurie took his time, and consoled poor Mrs. Brown at Ken- 
sington Gore, and found her a lodger in the shape of a “ real hartis- 
gentleman,” as she herself perspicuously expressed it, having felt in 
her soul, from the beginning, that Laurie was something of a sham. 
Her new tenant was a young painter who had made a successful début 
at the last Academy, and was for the moment a man whom the pic- 
ture-dealers delighted to honor. He was ready to take Laurie’s pretty 
fittings, his contrivances, every thing he had done for himself; but 
Laurie’s good sense deserted him on that point. The money would 
have been convenient, no doubt; but he could not part with the rub- 
bish of his own collecting and contriving, which represented to him 
not so much money, but so many moments of amusement and pleas- 
ant thoughts. There was not room for half of them in Charlotte 
Street, where he was going; so he carried his shelves and stands, and 
quaint little cupboards to No. 375 Fitzroy Square, and put them up in 
every corner he could find, the children hanging on him, as he did so, 
in an admiring crowd. So that he got « great deal more good of his be- 
longings than Ben did of the marqueterie and buhl; and his successor 
furnished the rooms at Kensington Gore with conveniences of a much 


| more expensive kind, and was altogether more splendid and lavish and 


prodigal than Laurie, whose tastes were very unobtrusive. His new 
lodging in Charlotte Street was on the first floor; the front room— 
called the drawing-room—had three windows in it, one of which was 
cut up into the wall a few feet than the others, giving that 
direct sky-light which is ver a painter; and there was a 
sleeping-room behind. This was Laurie’s domain nowadays, and 
the rooms’ were not large to make up for it. There was a table in the 
corner near the fireplace, as much out of the way as possible of the 
great easel and the professional part of the room, where he ate his 
breakfast, and any thing else he might find it necessary to regale him- 
self with at home, in a meek kind of humble way—under protest, a5 
it were, that he could not help himself. His new landlady’s ideas on 
the subject of cooking were of the most limited character. She gave 
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him weak tca and bacon for breakfast without any apparent conscious- 
ness of the fact that such luxuries pall upon the taste by constant 
repetition, and that toujours perdriz weary the meekest soul. Laurie 
thought it most expedient, on the whole, not to inquire into her senti- 
ments in respect to dinner, but swallowed his morning rasher with a 
grimace, and was, on the whole, “a comfortable sort of gentleman,” 
the woman reported, “not like some as thinks they can’t give too 
much trouble.” But he missed the mistress of Kensington Gore. He 
missed the neat maid, and his boy, who exasperated him in the studio, 
and kept all his friends in amusement; and it was a different thing 
looking out from the dreary windows in Charlotte Street upon the 
dreary houses opposite—upon the milkman and the potboy wending 
their rounds, and the public-house at the corner, and the awful blank 
of gentility in the windows on the other side, io what it used to be 
when he could glance forth upon the sunny Park from among his 
flowers, with, even at this time of the year, the old ladies taking their 
airing, and the nursery-maids under the leafless trees. Nursery-maids 
and old ladies are not entrancing objects of contemplation except to 
their respective life-guards and medical men ; but still it was better than 
Charlotte Street. Miss Hadley lived opposite to him, and was by no 
means of his opinion; and, when she was at home, watched with a 
little amusement for such glimpses of her neighbor as were to be had. 
In the morning—when there was not a fog—Laurie, to start with, bar- 
ricaded his windows, leaving only the upper part of the middle one 
unshuttered, and then set himself to work before his casel with Spar- 
tan heroism. Old Miss Hadley, who knew all his story, had her chair 
near her window, entering into the little drama with zest, and kept 
her eye upon him. For the first day or two he would remain in this 
sheltered condition until the afternoon light began to fail, when all at 
onee he would sally forth*with an alacrity and air of relief which much 
amused the watcher. But, by-and-by, this power of activity began to 
wane. “My dear, he’s getting a little tired,” the old lady said, with a 
chuckle, to her sister, a week after Laurie’s arrival. “I heard the 
bolts go about one o’clock, and the window opened ; and there he was 
in his velvet coat, with his palette and all the rest of it. I am sure 





Mr. Welby never looked. so professional; and he has a nice brown 
beard coming, and I like the looks of the lad,” Miss Hadley said, who 
was a soft-hearted old soul. 

“ He is not such a lad,” said Miss Jane, “and his beard has been 
come this twelvemonth at least; but I never thought it would last 
very long. I hate amateurs.” For all that, however, she would look 
up and nod at Laurie when she came home early, and the young man 
appeared at his window. As the days went on, old Miss Hadley found 
her life quite brightened up by the new neighbor, whose proceedings 
she watched with so good-humored an interest. 

“ He had Shaw the guardsman to sit to him to-day,” was her next 
report; “and dreadfully bored the poor boy did look, to be sure. I 
saw the warrior go away, and then our friend stepped out on his bal- 
cony and yawned as if his head would have come off.” Next time the | 
report was of a different character. ‘“‘ The boy is getting used to us,” 
the old lady said; “ he has been buying some plants for his window. 
He stood a long time to-day and watched the Jenkinses getting into 
their dog-cart. He took off his hat, my dear, when he was going out, 
when he saw me come to the window. He knows I am your sister, I 
suppose.” 

“TI do not admire his taste, watching the Jenkinses,” said Miss 
Jane, with a momentary frown of jealousy. She would have been very 
indignant had any one called her a match-maker, and yet, almost with- 
out knowing it, there had come into her head a little plan about Laurie 
and “ the child.” 

“Bless you, he was only amusing himself,” said the elder sister. 
“Thave no doubt it looked very funny to him—all the fuss, and the 
cloaks, and the bottles sticking out of the basket. They were going 
to see their married sister at Battersea, my dear. Her husband is a 
coal-merchant, and I believe they are very well to do. But I am very 
glad, I must say, that Mr. Renton went opposite to live, and not at the 
Jenkinses. So many girls in a house, when people let lodgings, is not 
nice; a young man may be inveigled before he knows; and Mrs. Rob- 
inson is a very respectable sort of a person; I am very glad he has 
gone there,” 

“TI dare say he thinks it miserable enough,” said the governess. 
These little talks occurred every evening, and, though Miss Hadley 
did not confide all the vicissitudes of Laurie’s life to Mrs. Severn, yet 
the main incidents became generally known “in the Square.” They 





” 





knew that Shaw had been sitting to him, and that he had been bored, 
and the incident afforded no small amusement to a circle of admiring 
friends. 

“Tt must be Miss Hadley who has betrayed me,” said Laurie ; “the 
fellow has such heaps of talk. I declare I know every thing about his 
family, from the first of the name down to his sister's little Polly. 
Little Polly it was. And if a man may not be permitted to yawn after 
two hours of that—” 

“A man might be permitted to yawn in the midst of it,” said the 
padrona, “ which I am sure you didn’t. But it was droll to rush out 
into your balcony, and relieve yourself as soon as he was gone.” 

“There is no air in that little hole of a place,” said Laurie; and 
then he bethought himself that the other people about him were all of 
them inmates of similar holes. “I mean it’s very nice, you know,” 
he added, “and close to every thing—schools, and British Museum, 
and every thing a man can desire. But I am very fond of as much 
air as I can get.” 

“T always thought this was a very airy neighborhood,” said little 
Mrs. Suffolk, who lived in another of the streets near Fitzroy Square, 
“and so handy for the children ; in five minutes they can be in the 
Park.” 

“ One gets never to listen to those fellows,” said her husband ; “if 
you take an interest in them they go and make money of you. Their 
wives are always ill, and their children dying, and that sort of thing. 
Glossop’s got your old rooms over at Kensington, do you know, Ren- 
ton ? and come out no end of a swell. I don’t know why, I am sure, 
unless he has a friend on the Sword.” 

“ Not so bad as that,” said Laurie. ‘“ Those were two very pretty 
pictures of his this year.” 

“Oh, ah, pretty enough,” said the other, “if that is all you waut. 
ina picture. British taste. But I'd like to know what sort of people 
they must be who like to hang these eternal simperings on their walls. 
I believe there are heaps of men who don’t care twopence for art. 
But to choose bad art where good is to be had, out of mere perverse- 
ness !—I don’t believe in that. They pin their faith on the Sword, 
and the Sword lies and cheats right and left, and looks after its own 
friends, and the British public pays the piper. When one thinks of 
Glossop, that one has known all over the world, in Laurie Renton’s 
pretty rooms at Kensington Gore !” 

“And Laurie here!” said the padrona, “which is great luck for 
us. But, my friend, you are mistaken. There are heaps of people, as 
you say, who prefer bad art to good. It is of no use pretending to 
deny it—and,” Mrs. Severn added, with a little sigh, “we all trade 
upon it, I fear, if the truth were told.” 

“ No, indeed, I am sure not that,” said the painter's wife. ‘“‘ There 
stands one who neverdoes. I say to him a hundred times, ‘ Reginald, 
dear, do think of a popular subject ; do paint something for common 
sort of folks’—but he never will! They say it is only the nouveaux 
riches-that buy nowadays,” Mrs, Suffolk continued, in injured tones, 
“or dealers ; and we know nobody who writes on the Sword—you do, 
of course, Mr. Renton—you who have been so much in the world.” 

“T met Slasher the other day at the club,” said Laurie, with a 
laugh which he could only half restrain. ‘“ He is not such a bad fel- 
low. If you will let Suffolk bring yon to my little place some time, I 
will show him to you. He does not bite in private life.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that I should like to meet such a man,” the 
little woman said, with an anxious glance at her husband; and then 
she took Laurie a step aside, and became confidential. “ If you would 
but make Reginald and him friends, Mr. Renton! I don’t mind 
speaking to you. Nobody knows what talent Reginaid has; and I 
am 80 afraid he will get soured with never finding an opening; and 
he can’t afford to keep up a club like you young men, and we have 
been so much out of the world. What does it matter studying Nature 
and studying the great masters, and staying out of London till every- 
body forgets you?” the poor young woman continued, with tears in 
her eyes. She was young, and it was hard upon her to keep from 
crying when she met Laurie’s sympathetic look. “It is not so much 
the money I am thinking of,” she said; “ but if Reginald were to get 
soured—” 

“T'll get Slasher to meet him directly,” said Laurie, with eager 
promptitude ; “and you may be sure every thing I can do—” 

“Oh, thanks!” said the painter’s wife. “It is not that he wants 
any favor, Mr. Renton, but only an opening; and we have been so 
much out of the world!” 
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“T wonder you don’t get up a Trades Union, and make a stand,” 


said Mrs. Thurston, who was literary. “How any thing can keep 
alive that is so badly written as the Sword, I don’t know. It is be- 
cause you are all so eager to see what it says about you, even though 
you hate it. Just like the articles in all the papers about women. If 
women were not so curious to see ‘ what’s next,’ do you think any one 
would take the trouble to write all that ? Don’t mind it, and you take 
away its power.” 

“ Ah, it is so easy for you!” cried Mrs. Suffolk ; “ you have noth- 
ing to do but to go to your publisher; but what with the Hanging 
Committee putting all their friends on the line, and those wicked 
. papers that never think of merit, but only of some one the writers 
know—” 

“ That’s enough, Helen,” said her husband, with an attempt at a 
smile; “you talk as if we minded. But what is the criticism of an 
ignorant fellow, who does not know a picture when he sees it, to me, 
or any one ?” he added, with the slightest, half-perceptible quiver of 
his lip. “Constable has just come back from Italy, Renton—one of 
our old set;” and so the talk ran on. 

This little party was assembled, as before, in the great drawing- 
room. There was a fire now, which made it brighter, and took away 
something of its quaintness, and the padrona and her guests had 
drawn near it, carrying the light and the circle of faces into the centre 
of the room.. Now and then somebody would sing, or play; but talk 
was what they all loved best, and music as an interruption of the lat- 
ter was not greatly cultivated. The padrona herself was always work- 
ing at something with her swift, dexterous fingers; and the ladies 
who formed her court had generally brought some work in their 
pockets, to add to their comfort while they talked. Laurie spent the 
next half-hour standing with Suffolk before the fire, talking of Italy, 
where they had met, and of the old set, with all that curious 
mingling of laughter and sadness which accompanies such recollec- 
tions. Of “the old set” so many had already dropped by the 
way, as the passengers dropped through the trap-doors in Mirza’s 
vision, while yet the fun of their jokes and their adventures lasted 
vividly in their comrades’ minds. “ You remember poor old So-and- 
so,” the young men said to each other, looking down with their 
brown faces on the soft glow of the fire—‘ what fun he was! what 
scrapes he was always getting into! There was not a painter in 
Rome who did not turn out the day of his funeral—and poor Untell, 
with his bad Italian. What nights those were in the Condotti! There 
never was a better fellow. Did you hear what an end his was?” 
This was how tlie talk went on—without any moral in it, as of the 
vanity of human joys—nothing but pure fact, the laughter and the 
tragedy interlaced and woven together; while the ladies round the 
lamp, with the light on their faces, talked too, but not with such his- 
torical calm, of the injustices of the Sword, and the Academy, and the 
public; of the advantages of other professions—literature, for ex- 
ample—at which its representative shook her head; of the children’s 
education and their health, and, perhaps, a little of the ills of house- 
keeping—subject sacred to feminine discussion. Women do not meet, 
I suppose, nor do women die, as men do, They had no such melan- 
choly jovial records behind them to go over; their talk was of the 
present and the future—a curious distinction—and the padrona’s so- 
ciety numbered always more women than men. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


WOMAN IN EUROPE. 





Vevay, Swirzertanp, September 13. 

A GREAT deal is said in Europe, now, as in America, upon the 

future of woman; and John Stuart Mill’s book on the “ Sub- 
jection of Woman” is having a pretty wide discussion by the press, 
and is talked about by travelling parties, especially by ladies of the 
progressive school. I have just finished reading an admirable essay, 
by J. Marquardt, that was read to the Woman’s Union in behalf of the 
Gustavus-Adolphus Association, in Germany, on the Old and the New 
Views of Life. The author starts with contrasting pagan antiquity 
and the Christian middle ages with each other, and maintains that it 





The state, of course, existed before Christ came, and wasgregarded 
by philosophers, like Plato and Aristotle, as the grandest organization 
of all human activity. Yet the ancient state had its limits, and rec. 
ognized duties toward citizens, but none toward strangers. He who 
was not a Greek was a barbarian, and he who was not a Roman was 
anenemy. Then, again, there was a second characteristic of the an- 
cient state in the quality of its population. They consisted of two 
classes, the free and the slaves, and the latter were the more numer- 
ous. Yet freedom was not so much entire personal liberty as the 
absence of a master’s despotic will, and the state was itself the su- 
preme power, and its legal action was regarded by the best men as ab- 
solute authority—as by Socrates, for example, when he refused to 
escape from an unjust sentence. 

The middle age made a great change in the state, and created the 
Christian commonwealth. The specific Christian state was the Holy 
Roman Empire, as constituted by Charlemagne, for the protection of 
the church against infidels; and the Church of the middle ages com- 
prehended all in itself, both the state and the individual. So that 
there was no power and no interest besides. Since the Roman empire 
has fallen, the question comes, whether there is now a Christian state, 
and the reply is, that the state itself existed before Christianity, and 
it is not, therefore, in itself Christian in form, but in spirit; since 
Christianity, although no longer the official civil power, greatly con- 
trols the state by its spirit, and has softened legislation, done away 
slavery, mitigated punishments. The hope of the state now is not in 
a new form, but in a better spirit, and our aim should be rather to 
Christianize its spirit than to try to restore church authority or priestly 
political rule. 

The second point of contrast between the ancient and the Christian 
ages is the Life in the Family. The family is the basis of the state, 
and it was a positive duty in antiquity to marry and have a family. 
The family to which not only man, woman, and child, but also the 
slaves, belonged, was governed by one will, that of the master of the 
house, with whom the wife and the children had no will of their own, 
but were virtually slaves. In Rome, where the family had the most 
substantial condition and the most lasting development, the husband 
received the wife from her father’s hand, so that she became by law 
his daughter, or, in other words, his personal property. There was a 
difference in the marriage usages of the patricians and the plebeians 
in Rome, and they were not only two political parties, but two reli- 
gious communities, the patricians being the orthodox church, and the 
plebeians a set of free communions. The patricians had a church or 
temple service, which made the marriage binding; but the plebeians 
had none, and were obliged to make a civil contract ; and as this con- 
tract, although in itself binding, could be variously worded, and thus 
open to modification, the result was, that the woman came to have 
more power over her property, and at last, as in the time of Cicero, 
the marriage lasted only within the terms of the contract, and parties 
married four or five times, and even oftener. It is clear, then, that 
the form of marriage existed in antiquity, but the right substance was 
not there. It is Christianity that has made the change, and given to 
the wife virtual equality with the husband, by inspiring man with that 
deferential, forbearing, trusty affection, which is the characteristic 
mark of a good marriage, and by filling the before-empty heart with 
the blessedness of a self-forgetting, devoted love. Hence the marvel 
of the chivalry of the middle ages, which Dante has so powerfully em- 
bodied in his great poem. While in antiquity the poetic side of so 
ciety is man’s, and he only is the thinking and acting, free, ruling 
spirit; in the middle age, under Christianity, woman is lifted out of 
her vassalage to the height of social honor, but untouched by the 
vulgarity of outward circumstances. She becomes the peculiar sub- 
ject of poetry; and romantic love, which was before a wholly un- 
known idea, is the tepic of modern poetry. These ideals have been 
realized in actual life; and the essayist assures the German ladies who 
listened to him that in Germany, more than in any other country of 
medieval Europe, the relation to woman has been most fairly estab- 
lished, since it was based on the idea of home, happiness, and moth- 
erly love, while it remained a far more universal and social sentiment 
in France. 

The children of the new Christian age were treated far otherwise 
than in pagan antiquity. Ancient education was generally bad, whethe. 
slaves or freemen. The slave child was reared like a shep- 





is the office of our modern culture, in a proper way, tor ile the 
two. He treats the subject under three heads: The Life of Man in 
the State, Life in the Family, and the Inner Life of the Individual. 





Lad 


herd’s or hunter’s dog for some especial service to his master, whether 
to cook, to serve, to farm, or to any kind of money-making skill, and 
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no effort was made to educate him as a human soul for the whole duty 
and joy ef life. The free child was trained with equal narrowness to 
follow the highest calling, to be fitted to move in the affairs of state, 
and serve the nation in peace and war. Common instruction was 
usually confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the higher 
culture was neglected, much as was said of the worth of philosophy. 
The father, who ought to be the child’s teacher, was unfit for the 
task, and it was usually left to slaves. How great was the change in 
education wrought by the new Christian age, a change that our mod- 
ern times have completed by taking education out of its old limits 
within the schools of the clergy, and training the masses in the ele- 
ments of all useful learning! Here we first note the especial value of 
the Reformation, in giving society an institution unknown to antiquity 
—the common school—which is the peculiar growth of evangelical 
Christianity, and is not, like the state, the product of old ages.* It 
was the essential and universal principle of the Reformation that the 
Scriptures were given for all souls, and that all should be taught to 
read them—all, both male and female—hence the common school and 
universal education. In the second place, while we are not to slight 
the claims of material interests and the need of a good business edu- 
cation for our children, we must not forget that Christianity insists 
upon mental, moral, and spiritual life as the supreme good, and that 
we really follow the ancient error, and make our children virtually 
slaves, when we train them only or mainly for specific business pur- 
suits, and make of them hirelings, not freemen, or mere implements 
of labor, instead of living, reasonable souls. 

Here we come to the last distinction between the old and new age, 
the worth of the mind as the supreme good, and its training for im- 
mortality. Give to classical antiquity all that can be claimed for it, 
and we still withhold the highest honor. Allow that the great sages 
of antiquity, with Plato, placed the supreme good in the perfection of 
moral activity, not only in the individual, but in the state, and that 
the later philosophers, who made little of the state, placed the su- 
preme good not in power, wealth, or pleasure, but in interior peace: 
how pocrly they all explained and met the three great hinderances in 
the way of the good sought—the sickness and sorrow that are the 
present sufferings of body and soul—the dissatisfaction with self, or 
evil conscience that comes from our relation to the past—and, lastly, 
the desire and the fear, especially the fear of death, that haunts the 
future ! 

Bravely but not effectually the Stoics sought to arm men against 
the first class of evils by telling them that virtue was the main thing, 
and this depended only on every person’s will, a poor security for frail 
man, and a mockery to dependent, trusting woman. Plato tried to 
meet the second evil, the power of conscience for past wrong, and 
twice in his “ Gorgias ” he speaks of the guilt and suffering which re- 
main ever if outward punishment is remitted and the stolen goods are 
not taken away. The ancient belief was, that we suffer not only for 
our own sins, but for the sins of our ancestry ; and even the Epicurean 
Horace tells the Romans that the innocent blood of Remus is the 
curse of future generations. The Greek tragedies were darkened with 
forebodings of remorseless justice, and the Fates were the servants of 
the terrible Nemesis. In Aschylus and Homer there are gleams 
of some redeeming grace, but only in contrast with the general gloom 
and despair. 

As to the third great evil, the fear of death, there are probably 
traces of a primitive belief in immortality, such as Socrates expresses, 
but it was not afterward firmly held by sages or by the people at 
large. The Platonists held to the faith-as a part of their system, but 
only one of Plato’s arguments has any present weight, and this one 
was unintelligible to the masses. Cicero recapitulates all the argu- 
ments, and bids men prepare for the worst and for the annihilation 
that death may bring. The lack of spiritual faith and religious re- 
sponsibleness appeared in the decay of private and public virtue, and 
the best recent historians of such boasted communities as Athens, 
such as Boeckh, prove that there was a hardness and corruption, a 
private and public depravity, that the Christian ages do not exhibit. 
Even in glorious Athens, treason to the state became the order of the 
day, and to clutch the greatest present pleasure was the general pas- 
sion. Who will deriy that Christianity changed all this disposition, 
and, if it erred at all, it brought in our contempt of the world and 
made sacrifice instead of indulgence the characteristic passion, and 
taught men and women to live as if earth were nothing and heaven 
were all ? 





Hence comes the great problem of the new age, the just recon- 
ciliation of material and spiritual interests, the harmonizing of the 
temporal and eternal welfare of men. This problemeverywhere comes 
up, and perhaps now, as never before, it is to be debated in this year 
1869, when a certain class of philosophers speak and write as if 
visible Nature were all and classic antiquity was right, and a council 
of bishops may try to restore the ghostly rule of the middle ages and 
tread science under foot. Let us try to meet wisely the demands of 
our time, and be just to man and woman in the great issue. First of 
all, let us keep all the substantial means of material welfare that are 
handed down to us, all the mechanism or trades by which we secure 
the food, clothing, and shelter, that are not only physical comforts, 
but signs of civilization and culture. Remember that, with all our 
new labor-saving machines, our steam and electricity, we do not in 
all respects equal! the skill of the ancients, and we.still have much to 
learn of them. 

Then, secondly, we must retain and cherish the beautiful arts, both 
manual and oral, which the ancients transmit to us, and which are 
models for all ages. As the artist still studies the antique, so has 
modern poetry its point of departure in the Greek forms of art. 

In the third place, we are to cultivate science, and to remember 
that, notwithstanding our recent startling advances in the study of 
natural laws, all the foundations of the study are found in antiquity, 
and the méthod of scientific investigation is always the same old rule 
of observation and induction as in the days of Aristotle. Our jurists 
still study the Roman law, and our philosophers study Aristotle, and 
both do well therein. 

The fourth and fifth principles of conservatism to progress are the 
reasonable forms of social life, the family and the state, that have been 
already spoken of. All these things are to be retained and to be 
brought, as never before, under the influence of the great power of 
faith and freedom, that has come to make all things new, and to act, 
as never before, on individual minds and the whole social order. The 
influence may appear least in mechanical production, which is eon- 
cerned with the lowest class of human needs, but more in art, which 
has won from Christianity a new fulness, and still more in the family 
and the state into which Christianity has brought a new spirit. Science 
itself, we are not to doubt, is to share in the great illumination, and, 
if there are those who maintain that science and Christianity are in- 
compatible with each other, their folly should deepen in us the conviec- 
tion that, in our time, as in every age before, Nature and the spirit 
will be seen to harmonize with each other, and that we stand at the 
beginning of a new age, for whose consummation we need all human 
force, yet none the less the divine help. 

So it is that, in man-fashion, Herr J. Marquardt talks to the worthy 
women of Germany who are bent on helping the Gustavus-Adolphus 
Union in its great work, with its annual income of seventy thousand 
dollars, and I have given you the substance of the German pamphlet, 
of forty-eight pages, so exquisitely printed at Leipsic, and pnblished 
at Gotha. My report is already too long to allow me to do now what I 
intended when I began this article, and I must, in another paper, give 
you some of my impressions of the actual condition of woman in Eu- 
rope, a subject that is more ‘strange and interesting than I sup- 


posed. 








THE REASON WHY. 


OU wonder at the change, you say, 
And can’t you guess the reason why ? 

What brings the brightness of the day ? 

What gives the color to the sky? 
Just light and sunshine. Even so, 

The brooding shadows of the night, 
With all the clouds that come and go, 

Are lost forever in the light. 
What then? The old, old simile: 

The sun is shining in my sky ; 
And if you see a change in me, 

Oh, love, you know the reason why. 

M. E. Brapuey. 
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German Hospital. 


NEW-YORK CHARITY INSTITUTIONS. 


( Continued. ) 


Tar Gervan Hosprrat, Corner of Fourth Avenue and Seventy-sev- 
enth Street, incorporated March 26, 1866.—The original plan of the 
founders of this institution was to occupy the whole block, and to 
erect on it four pavilions, together with a central building for the offi- 
ces, etc. A front of the proposed hospital is represented in the accom- 
panying illustration ; but as want of means has rendered it impossible 
to carry out this plan, but one wing or pavilion has been erected. 

The ground now occu- 
pied is leased from the city 
at a hominalrent. The cor- 
ner-stone of the present 
building was laid Septem- 
ber 3, 1866, and the hos- 
pital was opened for the 
reception of patients on the 
13th of September last. The 
building is of brick, one 
hundred and sixty-seven 
feet long, with an average 
width of about forty-five 
feet, and is provided with 
all the modern improve- 
ments. The ceilings are 
high, and the beds and fur- 
niture unusually good. The 
general wards will accom- 
modate eighty patients. 
The whole amount expend- 
ed to the present time is 
about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars; the whole 
amount contributed, about 
a hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars, leaving 
the institution in debt to 
the amount of twenty-five thousand dollars; the managers can, there- 


fore, for the present receive no exclusively charity patients. The | 
| when this institution was founded has been fully carried out, without, 


| however, neglecting such other aids as are afforded by science. Re- 


twenty, more or less; in the hospital at present pay seven dollars per 
week in advance. 

Patients are received regardless of creed or nationality. 

The principal physicians connected with the institution are.Drs. 
Krackowizer, Sel!mann, and Althof. 





Asylum for the Insane. 


Tue Bioominepate Asytum ror THE Insanr.—This institution is 
a branch of the New-York Hospital, and is under the direction of the 
same board of governors. It is located on One Hundred and Seven- 
teenth Street, between Tenth and Eleventh Avenues, about seven 
miles from the -City Hall, and a quarter of a mile from the Hud- 
son. The site is elevated, and commands a view that, for beauty, ex- 
tent, and variety, is not to be surpassed on the island. 

The grounds of the asy- 
lum contain about forty-five 
acres, thirty of which are 
under cultivation, portions 
being devoted to pasturage, 
vegetables, and ornamental 
lawns and shrubbery. 

The institution was 
opened for the reception of 
patients in June, 1821, and 
then consisted of that por- 
tion of the present struc- 
tures known as the “ main 
building”—a _ brown-stone 
edifice that accommodates 
about seventy-five patients. 
It is devoted to the recep- 
tion of quiet, orderly, and 
convalescent patients, to 
the residence of the war- 
den, to the reading-rooms, 
and the officers. The more 
violent and noisy patients 
are placed in distinct build- 
ings, one for males, the 
other for females. These 
are situated at some dis- 
tance from the main build- 


| ing, and are of brick, presenting a neat appearance. 


The system of moral treatment wuich the Legislature had in view 


straint is, as far as possible, avoided ; even confinement to rooms is 
seldom resorted to. Many are permitted to leave the house, and to 
occupy themselves in the garden or on.the farm; while others, when 
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the weather permits, amuse themselves on the lawn playing croquet. | son, Isaac Lewis Peet, Esq., A. M., who had been vice- ce-principal f for fif- 
They dine together in classes, and nothing, indeed, that can contribute | teen years. 


to their comfort is neglected. For the first eleven years the school was kept in one of the public 

The religious services in the chapel on Sunday are very generally | buildings in the city, many of the pupils then being day scholars. 
attended by the patients. Those from a distance were 
A well-selected library and a. boarded in hired houses. 


In 1829, the institution 
was removed to the build- 
ings on Fiftieth Street, now 
occupied by Columbia Col- 
lege. From these build- 
ings, after they had been 
three times enlarged to ac- 
commodate the increasing 
number of pupils, it was 
driven, by the increase of 
population, which made the 
location too restricted for 
the necessary out-door ex- 
ercise of the pupils. In 
1856, the institution was 
removed to its present 
beautiful and salubrious 
site, known as Fanwood, 
on Washington Heights, 
about nine miles north of 
the City Hall. 

The grounds contain 


a number of magazines and 
newspapers supply the va- 
rious literary tastes of the 
residents. In the winter, 
lectures on various subjects 
are given in the chapel, and 
occasional social parties 
serve to give variety to 
asylum life. 

This asylum has never 
been open for the entirely 
gratuitous reception of in- 
sane persons. Pay-patients 
only are admitted, except 
by the direction of the 
board of governors. Indi- 
gent persons, however, are 
received at the lowest rate 
for which they can be main- 
tained. The rates are regu- 
lated generally by the pa- 
tients’ ability to pay. By 














this system the advantages im 2 ee i ee about thirty-seven acres, 
of the institution are . Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. and with the buildings, 
brought within the reach of which accommodate over 
families of limited means. four hundred pupils, with 
a 1s The present resident physician, Dr. D. Tilden Brown, who is the | the teachers and other employés, cost but a trifle less than half a 
the superior officer of the establishment, has been connected with the | million dollars. The entrance to the grounds is at the corner of 
ven: asylum since 1852. To Dr. Brown’s judicious management the useful- | Tenth Avenue and One Hundred and Sixty-second Street. 
even ness of this home for the insane is largely due. | The buildings are of brick, with basement, copings, etc., of gran- 
Hud- The average number of patients is, at all times, as many as the | ite. The fronts are of yellow Milwaukee brick, which saves the ex- 
a buildings will accommodate, which is about one hundred and sixty. pense of painting, and contrasts agreeably with the granite. The 
Tue New-York Institute FoR THE INSTRUCTION oF THE DeaF AnD | plan of the buildings is regarded as a model for an institution of 
43 Duss, One Hundred and Sizty-second Street, Washington Heights,—This | the kind. They are in the form of a double hollow square, consist- 
-five excellent institution—one ing of a front building a 
Me of our noblest charities— hundred and fifty by a hun- 
tions was founded more than dred and fifty-five feet, the 
rage, half a century ago, by the main entrance looking tow- 
ental united efforts of Samuel L. ard the Hudson River ; two 
Mitchel, LL. D., Samuel wings standing back at 
| Akerly, M.D., Rev. John right angles, each a hun- 
mn of Stanford, and other philan- dred and .twenty by forty- 
, and thropic citizens of that six feet; a central build- 
por- day. Its first act of in- ing of equal depth with the 
Aree: corporation is dated April wings, and sixty-five feet 
main 15, 1817, and the name of wide; and a school-house a 
stone Governor De Witt Clinton hundred and fifty by fifty- 
dates appears as first president five feet in the rear, con- 
ents. of its board of directors. nected with the other build- 
ecep- At that time there were ings by covered corridors. 
, and no schools for the deaf and The buildings are all four 
, 2 dumb in America, and only stories, including the base- 
war- some twenty or twenty-five ment, except the school- 
— in Europe. house, which is but three. 
— The school was opened In the central building the 
ients in May, 1818, with a class two upper stories are 
— of only four pupils; before thrown into one for a 
Ro the close of the first year, chapel, which is a hand- 
“é. however, the number in- some room, well lighted 
suild- creased to about fifty. Institution for the Blind. both from side windows 
The first teacher was the and a dome, and is sixty 
ail Rev. A. 0, Stansbury, who by eighty feet, with ceilings 
out, was succeeded by Horace Loofborrow. In 1831 Harvey P. Peet was | | thirty feet high. Under the chapel is the great dining-room, where 
Re. appointed principal, under whose administration the institution pros- | nearly four hundred and fifty deaf-mutes take their meals together. 
os is pered beyond example; it is now the largest one of the kind in the | In 1831, the number of pupils was eighty-five; now it is a little 
4 te world. Dr. Peet retired from active duty in 1867, but still retains a less than four hundred and fifty. There are twenty teachers, thirteen 
sien share in the management of the institution as emeritus principal, and | of whom are deaf-mutes. 





as a member of the board of directors. He was succeeded by his | The institution was at first supported by private charity, but this 
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resource soon proved inadequate to provide the means of education for | during last year was one hundred and eighty. Among those who 


the large number of indigent deaf-mutes who presented themselves. 


have been taught. here may be found merchants, manufacturers, life 


The Legislature, therefote, came to the aid of the institution as early | and fire insurance agents, piano-tuners, organists, teachers, and clergy- 


every deaf-mute in the 
State, whose guardians 
have not the means to 
defray his expenses, may 
enter the institution as 
a beneficiary of the 
Commonwealth, The 
law requires the pupils 
to be twelve years of 
age, but deaf-mutes be- 
tween the ages of six 
and twelve may be 
placed in the institution 
at the expense of their 
respective counties. 
These two classes, the 
State pupils and county 
pupils, comprise nearly 
nine-tenths of all the pu- 
pils in the institution. 

About fifty are either } ot ant 
l 


beneficiaries of the 
State of New Jersey, or 
are supported by their 
relations. 

The regular term of 


instruction is eight Midnight Mission. 


years, Some of the more 
studious and gifted re- 
main three years longer, entering a class that studies the higher 
branches, including, in some instances, the learned languages. This 
elass has produced some excellent teachers for this and kindred insti- 
tutions. 

Tue New-York Institution ror tHE Bunn, Ninth Avenue, between 
Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth Streets.—This institution was incorpo- 
rated in April, 1831. Its origin is mainly due to the exertions of Dr. 





as 1819, and its grants have been continued and increased, until now | men. Mr. Augustus Schell, the president of the institution, in his re- 


port for 1868, says: 
“Commencing in the 
year 1832, with no re- 
sources except what 
could be collected from 
the benevolent, this 
charity has become one 
of the most useful in the 
State. It has, supplied 
the means of education 
and livelihood to a large 
portion of the commu- 
nity who were utterly 
helpless. The Legisla- 
ture, throughout the 
whole of that time, has 
lent its generous aid, and 
has seemed alive to the 
importance of this be- 
nevolent work. 

“ But that it may be 
fully understood that the 
managers of the institu- 
tion have been energetic 
in their efforts to codp- 
erate with the State, it 
is only just to mention 
that, from the date of 
our charter up to the 
present time, the institution has contributed a larger amount toward 
the support of the pupils than the State itself. 

“ From 1832 to 1868 inclusive, the number of pupils educated, 
supported, and clothed, has averaged 112.33 per annum, the cost of 
which has amounted to $1,875,051.62. Of this sum only $752,917.57 
has been contributed by the State. The balance has been derived 
from legacies, donations, and funds, collected by the efforts of ‘those 





Samuel Akerly and Samuel Wood. Although this was the second | who, from time to time, have had charge of the institution.” 





school for the blind in- 
corporated in America, 
it was the first to begin 
active operations, which 
it did in March, 1832. 
The institution is not a 
home, asylum, or hos- 
pital, but a school in 
which blind persons may 
receive those advanta- 
ges of education which 
are accorded to the sce- 
ing. 
The instruction is 
threefold : intellectual, 
musical, and mechanical. 
In the first department 
the pupils are taught 
reading, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, algebra, geom- 
etry, history, and the 
mental and physical sci- 
ences. In the musical 
department, the useful 
is combined with the 
beautiful, in order that 


thos ho possess an 


aptitude ° music may, find in it not only a source of enjoyment, 
but also . ms of support. In the mechanical department three ladies kindly welcome and entertain them, offering simple refi 


branches of handicraft are taught—mat, broom, and mattress making. | ments, and doing all in their power to make them comfortable. 








Roman Catholic House of Mercy. 


The largest dona- 
tions received last year 
were from Mr. Seth 
Grosvenor, $10,000; 
Messrs. Chauncy and 
Henry Rose, $5,000; 
and Madame Jumel, 
$5,000. 

Tue Mipyicut Mis- 
sion, No. 23 Amity 
Street—This mission 
has a twofold object: 
first, to rescue fallen 
women from the snares 
and temptations which 
surround and entangle 
them, with the hope of 
restoring them to virtue 
and to society ; second- 
ly, to save their souls 
from spiritual death. 

With a view to the 
accomplishment of these 
ends, gentlemen, two 
evenings in each week, 
go out upon the street, 
provided with cards of 
invitation, and try 


induce these wandering girls to come to the mission-rooms, where 


resh- 


Since the organization of the institution, about one thousand blind | Their sad stories are never extorted from them, but they are list- 


persons have enjoyed its advantages. The number of pupils instructed | ened to sympathizingly, and kindly advice and assistance gladly 
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8, given. The ladies and gentlemen engaged in this mission feel | greatly increased, if the resources of the institute were sufficient to 
who greatly encouraged, for although what they accomplish is but a “drop | meet the expense. The Sisters will gratefully receive at any time 
, life in the bucket,” yet it is something, as we learn by their last report, | donations for the poor, either in money or clothing. 
rey. according to which, of the hundred and thirty-nine beneficiaries of _ Tae House or Mercy, Highty-sizth Street, west of Broadway.—This 
8 Te- their home, during the is a charity of the Episco- 
ays: past year, forty-one were pal Church. Its special 
the sent to kindred institu- object is to offer a home 
» ree tions, twenty-four were re- to young girls between the 
what stored to friends, and ages of twelve and twenty, 
from twenty-nine were placed who have strayed from the 
this in respectable situations. paths of rectitude. It was 
one The unfortunates who seek founded by Mrs. Rich- 
n the a refuge here are expected mond, the wife of the late 
plied to work a certain number Rev. William Richmond, 
ation of hours.daily, and, al- in 1854, and occupies a 
large though they are cared for spacious, old-fashioned, 
omu- gratuitously, one-half of double house, that stands 
terly their carnings is given to in the centre of about half 
risla- them as an incentive to an acre of ground. . 
t the exertion. The current expenses 
, has Tue Roman CatTHoLic of the House are defrayed 
and Hovse or Mercy, Corner entirely by the gifts of the 
» the of Houston and Muiberry charitable. There is as 
| be- Streets, — This institution yet no endowment beyond 
was established in 1846 the house and grounds on 
y be by the late Most Rev. Eighty-sixth Street. The 
t the John Hughes, Archbishop State has made several lib- 
stitu- of New York, who invited eral appropriations to the 
getic the Sisters of Mercy to institution, and the trus- 
op come from Ireland for the tees succeeded in getting 
te, it purpose of organizing it. Episcopal House of Mercy. an appropriation of twen- 
ntion The Sisters began their ty-five thousand dollars in 
e of philanthropic labors in a 1867, on condition that 
» the small way at a temporary residence in Washington Place. the friends of the House should pay into the treasury of the institu- 
ward In May, 1848, they removed to the large dwelling-house where | tion an equal amount, which they have done. This money and 
they now are. Here their works of mercy were considerably extended, | more will be required to erect an additional building, and to repair 
ated, and in 1850 the present House of Mercy, adjoining the corner house, | the one now in use. Another building is imperatively demanded by 
st of was built, which enabled them to extend the field of their usefulness. | the needs of the charity. 
7.57 In this establishment young girls of good character, but destitute Mrs. Richmond was for nine years the matron of the institution, 
rived and friendless, are maintained, instructed in the duties of their state, | but it is now under the charge of the “ Sisterhood of Mercy,” an asso- 
those and taught useful employments, until situations can be provided for | ciation of Protestant-Episcopal women, who give themselves up en- 
them. There are usually tirely to philanthropic 
dona- about one hundred in the work, They adopt a uni- 
vear house Among them there form mode of dress the 
Seth are many who are too old year round. This is ne- 
000 ; to be admitted into orphan cessary, as they are often 
and asylums, and too young compelled to enter very 
000 ; and inexperienced to be disreputable houses. 
umel, abandoned to their own The whole number of 
guidance amid the tempta- inmates in the House, last 
Mis- tions of a large city. year, was one hundred and 
{mity The Sisters have also twelve. Of these twenty- 
sion an industrial school for five returned to their 
yject : poor girls between the friends, eight went to ser- 
fallen ages of eleven and eigh- vice, eight were sent to 
nares teen. They are received hospital, three were sent 
which free of expense, and taught to other institutions, three 
angle remunerative trades. To died, thirteen left with per- 
ve of the poorest, clothing and mission, and six were sent 
virtue books are given. away, leaving forty-six in 
cond- The prisons and hos- the institution. 
souls pitals are visited by the Tre Macpacen Benev- 
h. Sisters, and books, suited otent Society, Fighty- 
o the to console and instruct the eighth Street, near Fifth 
these sufferers, are distributed. Avenue—The asylum, 
two To the sick and dying owned by this society, 
week, poor, in their own dwell- stands on a lot that has 
treet, ings, they bring nourish- Mtagtaten Conevelent Somat. a frontage of two hundred 
is of ment and pecuniary aid, feet on Eighty -eighth 
ry to so far as their means admit, Cases are met with, too, which few | Street, and runs through to Eighty-ninth Street. The building is a 
where but they have an opportunity of relieving—persons reduced from | commodious three-story brick, with a basement, and has accommoda- 
fresh- comparatively easy circumstances to a state of poverty, whose sensi- | tions for one hundred inmates. There are at present only thirty- 
table. | tive delicacy would shrink from an appeal to. public charity. Many | eight beneficiaries in the institution. From the thirty-sixth annual 
_- poor families are daily supplied with soup, and the number might be | report we gather that the results of the labors of the society have 
sladly 
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never equalled their desires, but that they have, nevertheless, been 
sufficient to encourage them to continue in their philanthropic 
work. ‘ ? 

On the 6th of May, 1868, there were thirty-seven beneficiaries tn 
the asylum; to this number there were added, during the following 
twelve months, onfe hundred and thirty-four. Of the whole number, 
one hundred and seventy-one, thirty-six were placed at service, thirty 
restored to friends, forty-three were discharged at their own request, 
six left without permission, seven were expelled, and: twelve were 
transferred to the hospital. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





AN INCIDENT AT THE SIEGE OF FREDER- 
ICKSBURG. 


N the latter part of the year 1862, I was residing in Fredericks- 

” burg, Va., with my mother, an old lady suffering from a compli- 
cated form of spinal disease, which had confined her to her bed for a 
very long period. The doctors pronounced her case hopeless, and, 
indeed, there were times when the slightest noise in the room, or the 
feeblest effort to move, brought upon her such paroxysms of pain as 
were heart-rending to witness. 

We lived completely alone, in a small cottage in the suburbs, not 
a relative or protector near us, for my father had long been dead, and 
my two gallant brothers had both fallen in the first battle of Manas- 
sas. 

While thus unfortunately situated, the neighborhood of Fredericks- 
burg became the scene of hostilities. General Burnside, with an im- 
mense force, appeared upon the northern bank of the Rappahannock, 
and endeavored to effect a crossing of the river. 

Some time before, the main part of the population of the town had 
deserted it ; but my poor mother, more weak and ill than usual, could 
not be removed to any place of safety. 

Imagine our position, reader, if you can! Two feeble women, with 
a small keg of stale biscuits to support us, left without the remotest 
prospect of help, in a city already under the muzzles of nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty Federal cannon! A dull lethargy, like that of despair, 
overpowered me. I could only listen, stupefied, to the moanings of the 
invalid, and to the frequent crashing rolls of musketry lower down the 
river. 

With the flight of hope, every vestige of apprehension and fear 
seemed to have left me. I was absolutely certain we should both 
perish, for, to abandon my helpless parent, was a thought which never 
once entered my mind. 

Suddenly, on the morning of the 11th of December, just as I was 
trying, after a sleepless night, to prepare some food for breakfast, the 
dreaded bombardment broke forth in all its fury. 

“ Ah, it has come at last, and we shall soon be out of all our mis- 
ery,” I thought, stepping quietly to the window, and looking out upon 
the terrible scene. No words could convey a picture of what I then 
saw—the air filled with flame, and hissing with deadly missiles; the 
crash of buildings struck by round shot, and torn open by bursting 
shells; houses momently catching fire, in every direction; and, what 
was more horrible than all the rest, the frantic shrieks of the women 
and children who, too late, were seeking safety in flight. 

As I stood by the window—Heaven knows how long, for I was 
dreadfulty fascinated by the spectacle—I witnessed what even now, as 
I recall it, makes me shudder. 

A butcher's cart, drawn by an immense gray horse, with a man 
driving it, and a little boy holding fearfully to the skirts of the man’s 
coat, had just come rattling into view. I had barely caught sight of 
these figures, when a shell burst directly under the animal’s feet—or 
possibly two of these missiles—for the horse, the vehicle, and the hu- 
man beings in it, were literally torn to pieces! I could see the man- 
gled limbs of the poor boy quivering on the side-walk ! 

At once, and utterly, I lost all my resolution. In fact, I must have 
fainted, since the next thing of which I was conscious, was my moth- 
er’s voice, pitifully begging me to answer her, and say whether I had 
been wounded. 

I staggered up from the seat on which I had fallen, and attempted 
to reassure her; but, as may be supposed, unsuccessfully. For a 
whole hour after this we remained motionless in our chamber, while 








the firing appeared to increase in violence. The windows rattled like 
skeleton-bones, and the very foundatiofs of the house trembled and 
shook at every discharge. 

I was fast becoming calm again—despairingly calm—when I heard 
somebody rapidly walking up-stairs, and then a well-known voice 
shouting our names. It was old Robin, our negro-servant, whom I 
had sent, the day before, into the country, to seek for provisions. My 
father’s slave, and my grandfather's, Robin, now seventy years of age, 
but more athletic than many a young man, had clung with pathetic 
devotion to the poor remnants of “the family,” as he called us. My 
heart leaped up when I saw his honest black face, and the notion that 
we might be saved, after all, brought back all my strength of will and 
courage. . 

Saved !—but how? People, in times of desperate danger, think 
quickly, and are apt to resort to singular expedients. Glan¢ing about 
the room, my eye fell upon a large, but exceedingly light straw chair, 
which I had procured for my mother’s convenience when she was 
strong enough to sit up. Ah, a lucky conception! We would wrap 
the invalid carefully in a double set of blankets, strap her gently to 
the chair, and, if she could endure the pain of removal, Robin would 
take her-on his back (she was scarcely as heavy as a child), and leave 
the city for the first place of security that offered. 

Hurriedly I proposed this plan to my mother, who, to my inex- 
pressible relief, accepted it eagerly. Her pale face flushed a little, and 
she actually looked better, at that moment, than I had seen her look 
for years. “Tenderly, as if she had been a baby, Robin placed her in 
the chair, secured her frail person by passing several cords and a 
broad strap across her chest and knees, and lastly, taking the burden 
with no apparent effort upon his back, he went down-stairs, bidding 
me follow him. 

But oh! that walk of three miles, first through the burning streets 
of Fredericksburg, with the roofs crashing above our heads, jets of 
fire darting between doors and windows, the hiss of balls, and the pe- 
culiar singing of the great shells as they passed in curves of flame 
through the thickening smoke; and then, these greater dangers 
avoided, our plodding along the country roads, choked up by over- 
thrown carriages, and scattered goods of every description, with horses 
escaped from their owners, galloping madly among the débris of many 
a ruined homestead—can I ever forget it all—ever erase from memory 
the frightful pictures of that time ? 

At last, we reached a farm-house, the people of which were our 
friends. My mother, with exclamations of amazement from the whole 
family, was taken at once to bed, but, strange to say, she did not seem 
at all fatigued ! 

This delicate woman, who had not left her chamber, scarcely her 
couch, for years, had braved the horrors of a bombardment in the open 
streets—ridden on a negro’s back for three or four miles, and yet had 
not succumbed! And, what is more, from that night my mother’s 
health improved, until now, five years after,I have the satisfaction 
of seeing her seated comfortably near me, and engaged upon some 
delicate sewing-work, in the very chair which formed so important a 
part of the rescue of December, 1862! 

Her comparative recovery has puzzled the faculty, excepting one 
physician of acknowledged genius, who declares it was the most nat- 
ural thing in the world. 

“ Did you ever read ‘Little Dorrit,’ Miss Martha?” he asked me 
yesterday. I replied that I had. “ Well, then, recall that scene which 
represents Arthur Clennam’s mother, under the influence of a great 
mental shock, throwing off the paralysis of twenty years, and rushing 
through the town to find Little Dorrit, and entreat her mercy ! 

“Ignorant critics laughed at Dickens for introducing what they 
called a tour de force, but Dickens, as usual, knew what he was- 
about. Such shocks, especially in nervous diseases, act often with 
the subtile force of galvanism, and the cases are numerous where what 
you would have sworn must kill the patient outright, results in a tem- 
porary, and even in some cases (look at your mother) a permanent 
cure.” 

What, meanwhile, of old Robin? He still lives with “ the family,” 
and in his hale old age delights to repeat to his cronies the mi- 
nutest particulars of the event of which He was the unquestionable 
hero. 

Every week he gets more garrulous concerning it, so that, in due 
time, the flight from Fredericksburg promises, under his creative fancy 
to develop into quite an “ Iliad” of adventures ! 
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THE MOUNTAIN-GLADE. 


LOISTRAL with hemlock-boughs, between Dim leagues of forest gird the spot 
Whose fringy, intertangled green | With calm inviolable. Not 
Fragments of heaven’s blue curve are seen, One echo’s vaguest phantom, got 
Nestles the tranquil mountain-glade. Of human discords, dare invade 
And here, where’lesser hemlocks lean, The holy music of this grot! 
Flashing, darkling, dashing, sparkling, Winning, toiling, sinning, spoiling, 
Compassed with gauzy mist and sheen, Afar, men wrangle, scheme, and plot ; 
Down through the pure, cool shade, But Peace this lonely glade 


Plunges a white cascade. Might enter undismayed ! 
Evear Fawoerr. 
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PARISIAN STREET LIFE. 


IL. 

Bor, of all the inhabitants of the Paris streets, he who calls at 
once for your largest sympathy and your deepest curiosity is the 
gamin of historic and romantic fame. Victor Hugo has celebrated 
him in “ Les Misérables,” and henceforth he is a distinct figure in 
Paris life. The Paris gamin has not his match, perhaps, in all the 
world. The superficial observer perceives him to be but a little, 
ragged, graceless, merry urchin, up to all sorts of petty wickednesses, 
and astoundingly proficient in the street slang and vices of the great 
metropolis. But there are few to whom the gamin, in some respects, 
may not set an example worthy to be followed. Who are these thou- 
sands of ragged little boys, shoals and groups of whom you meet 
everywhere, and who especially congregate about the markets and rail- 
way stations? Whence do they come, these tiny men of the world? 
How do they exist—where do they live? The greater part of them 
are nameless and parentless ; a malignant fate presided over their very 
birth. They are the offspring of that wide-spread, almost universal 
immorality which tempts one to compare Paris to Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. Very few have been born in wedlock; they have been, poor 
things! for the most part, rejected and disowned by father and mother 
alike. Cast upon their own resources in their very infancy, the street 
is their home, their shelter, their workshop, their play-ground, their 
dining-room, and their dormitory. I have seen many a gamin so tiny 
that he could hardly walk, whose little limbs were yet weak and un- 
steady, already ripe in the world’s ways, actually supporting himself, 
and as glib in the slang of the street as his bearded fellows. Nature 
has been forced, and, to the mind of a foreigner, some of these little 
bodies are almost monsters. Some of them are so bright and intelli- 
gent, answer you with such quaint humor, are so prompt in response 
and repartee, as quite to startle you. 

I was sitting, one day, at a café on the corner of the Rue St. Ho- 
noré, when an unusually bright-faced gamin, whose eyes fairly glit- 
tered with life and fun, came up, doffed his ragged cap, and, with a 
polite obeisance worthy of Louis the Magnificent, petitioned for just 
one little sow to procure him some breakfast. Or, he said, if I had 
not a sou, he would willingly partake of the roll on which he perceived 
me to be breakfasting. The lad’s face was so cheerful and vivacious, 
that he inspired my interest at once ; and, Yankee-like, I fell to ques- 
tioning him. I asked him where and how he usually got his break- 
fast, and how it was he had not had it that morning. 

“ Why, you see, monsieur,” he replied, very coolly seating himself 
by my side, and glad to have a chance ‘to talk, “I sleep, you under- 
«stand, wherever I happen to be when I’m sleepy. The way I get my 
breakfast is this. I pick up, in the course of the day, perhaps two 

~or three sous; sometimes by begging, sometimes by holding horses 
‘for messieurs in the quarter of the Champs Elysées, sometimes by run- 
ming errands for the épiciers, sometimes by sweeping the pavements in 
front of the shops. These sous—if, parbleu! I do not spend em be- 
fore—I lay up till next morning ; and next morning, shortly after day- 
light, I take them to the Halles (the principal Paris markets). When 
I get there, I find the country people unloading their fruits and vege- 
tables. Well, you see, I have managed already to scrape acquaintance 
with some of them, and I search out my acquaintances among them. 
Monsieur perhaps knows that, when the market-people unload their 
wagons, stray leaves of cabbages, and here and there a potato or 
turnip, fall under the wagons ; and they are apt to pick out the half- 
rotten apples and grapes and vegetables, and throw ’em away. These 
stray cabbage-leaves and rejected fruits compose my breakfast. I pay 
a farmer two sous for the privilege of picking up a certain quantity of 
what falls on the ground in the unloading and of what he throws 
away. Other gamins do the same; and so we pick up our breakfasts 
out of the gutter, and go off—half a dozen of us together—under 
some archway, or in the porch of some empty house, and make the 
best feast we can; sometimes we have a jolly good breakfast in pear 
and grape time ; at others, we make up in laughing and joking for the 
poorness of the meal. But, yesterday, I went on a regular fete ; par- 
bleu, monsieur, one must recreate at times! A lot of us walked out 
to St.-Cloud ; we got some wine, and made merry in the park; and it 
got so late before we were done, that we stayed out under the trees 
all night. [I’ve just got back, you see; I spent all my sous over yon- 
der. I’m too late for the early market, and, if I wasn’t, I don’t be- 
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lieve that even my friend the petite Jeannetton, the farmer’s daughter 
from Meudon, would trast me for my breakfast.” 

The narrative was worth paying for; so I gave my ragged enter- 
tainer a stout roll from my table, and, with the promise of a ten-cen- 
time piece, I succeeded in learning from him much more about his 
life. He did not know how old he was; had not the remotest idea 
who his parents were ; had not the faintest recollection of having ever 
seen his mother; and remembered nothing beyond his street-life. The 
first thing he remembered about himself was, being beaten by a master 
chimney-sweep for falling out of a chimney which he had been ordered 
to sweep; and he gave a most dismal account of the smearing of soot 
which he got every morning at the hands of his master, and of his 
wearily following that cruel despot about the streets day after day, 
and screaming, at short intervals, “ De haut en ba-as!” at the top of 
hie lungs. Then he fell in with some “ free” gamins, who persuaded 
him to run away from the chimney-sweeping ogre and live a rollicking 
life with them ; which he did, and never regretted it. 

“ We are the jolliest and happiest gens in Paris,” said he, his eyes 
twinkling. 

The gamins sleep in every nook and corner you can imagine; in 
cellar-ways, on door-steps, under arches, in old wagons, in houses 
half-burned down, under statues, along the quays, in the sewers, on 
roofs, in parks and gardens. The keepers of the Tuileries garden are 
forced to search under every tree and shrub when the time of shut- 
ting the gates for the night comes, in order to clear oat the multitude 
of bedless little gamins who seek there fora resting-place. But they 
are so early inured to these (to us) terrible trials, that they are quite 
content if they can find a place where they may sleep till daylight, 
without feeling the rude shoulder-shaking of the gendarmes. 

Some, as has been hinted, become chimney-sweeps, and these seem 
to be the wildest and most roguish of all. Others apprentice them- 
selves to old fruit-women to do their errands and tend their stands, for 
which service they receive the unsalable remains thereof for their 
breakfasts and dinners. When one sees these poor little fellows wan- 
dering about the streets, often, however, whistling and singing and 
laughing as they go—now petitioning for a “ petit sou,” and telling a 
long, mendacious story about their sick mothers and starving sisters, 
in the next moment playing and skipping about, and next munching 
something eatable which they have managed to pick up—now sitting 
on the curbstone of the pavement to recruit, or count their petty gains 
—now, in the twilight, having an eye out for some obscure place to 
sleep, where gendarmes will “ cease from troubling” and their weary 
little bodies “ will be at test”—pity for their outcast, forlorn, dark 
condition, is somewhat tempered by the thought that even they— 
graceless little rascals !—are far happier than many thousands of their 
betters. The distinctive trait of the Paris gamin, in contrast with the 
similar class in other great cities, is, his utter want of worldly care 
and forethought. With him, in very truth, “sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof ;” it never occurs to him that he is treading close 
on the heels of a to-morrow. If he begs and is refused, he skips off, 
merrily singing “ Partant pour la Syrie,” and in an instant has for- 
gotten the repulse; if he steals and is caught by Monsieur the Gen- 
darme, he submits to the inevitable with a sang-froid which the Greek 
philosopher would have envied, jokes with Monsieur the Gendarme, 
who, with a firm grasp on the little ragged shoulder, is hurrying him 
along, and serves out his prison-term as a matter of every-day routine, 
issuing from his confinement the same reckless, thoughtless, rollick- 
ing, boisterous urchin as before. He is fairly irrepressible, and even 
the gendarmes have learned to deal with him with a sort of rough, 
paternal tenderness and indulgence, which is amusing and not un- 
pleasant to witness. The Paris gendarme is one of the least mild and 
least patient of mortals ; from the gamin alone will he bear that ex- 
quisite “ street-chaff,” of which the gamin, of all the world, is the 
unique master. Sometimes the gamin becomes, very early in life, re- 
sponsible for the. support of another besides himself; he has, per- 
haps, a wee sister, who, with him, has been thrown on the not too 
gentle mercies of the street. It is laughable to see how proud he is 
of his charge, and pathetic to note how tenderly he treats her, how 
solicitous he is for her comfort, how anxiously he watches over her, 
how patiently he bears with her feebleness, how hard he tries to make 
her laugh and play with him. There is Nature’s nobility stamped on 
his dirty, vagabond, roguish face, now. The most beautiful virtues— 
love, unselfishness, patience, the making another happy—shine in his 
bright eyes and beam in his every movement. One day, I was going 
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along one of the side Paris streets. On a door-step, I saw a little 
gamin, who could scarcely have been more than eight years old, re- 
clining, sound asleep, at high noon. A little girl of six—his sister, 
doubtless—sat beside him, equally wrapped in slumber, her little, dark 
head reclining on his shoulder. Both had violins, which they seemed 
to hold very closely and tenderly while they slept. They had, no 
doubt, been wandering about the city all the morning, playing on their 
fiddles, perhaps singing out of tune, until, wearied, they had cosily 
deposited themselves on the door-step where I saw them. Their 
ruddy, hardy, little faces wore no expression of care or pain; they 
seemed by no means starved; for about their mouths quiet and inno- 
cent smiles were playing, as if their dreams had wafted them far 
above the world of toil and trial to the restful abode of angels ; their 
expression was as placid as if they had never known a poverty that 
pinched, or a cold that chilled. The boy’s arm—a ragged, soiled, 
rough arm—was affectionately passed around the little girl’s waist; 
how suggestive, how pretty a picture did that humble door enframe ! 
People who were passing smiled, too, and did a kind thing—dropped 
now and then a penny into the girl’s lap. One of the coppers hit her 
hand, and I observed that she started and frowned in her slumber, as 
if troubled by the intrusion of such dross upon her unworldly dreams. 
I thought that here was a “fraternity” worth more than all the va- 
porings about brotherhood which used to fill the desecrated Convent 
of the Jacobins near by. 

The gamin sometimes grows up, pushes his way forward, and be- 
comes a man of worth and reputation. More than one famous name 
in modern French history has been borne by men who have received a 
stern education in the grim school of the Paris street. Indeed, the 
illustrious Thiers, first of living French historians and orators, was 
but one degree higher than a gamin in his infancy at Marseilles. The 
effeminate sons of Parisian luxury, as might be expected, grow to 
nothing ; and the number of the Parisian well-to-do who resist the temp- 
tations which enervate, is so small, that the vigorous life and energy of 
the capital must necessarily be recruited from below. Rude and fierce 
though the lowest Parisian class is, it is probably almost the only 
element of the metropolitan community which preserves it from the 
fate of the sensual cities of old. Were it not for these sons of the 
street who, out of sight, do all the work—who have been reared to 
know, by the tutelage of toil and want, how serious life really is, 
Paris would, perhaps, be the modern counterpart of imperial Rome in 
its sensual decline. “The sons of the street” (/es fils de la rue), as 
the gamins and illegitimate poor children are sometimes called, are to 
be found in every trade—nay, in every profession. One of Napoleon’s 
greatest marshals was a gamin grown up, and, carrying his gamin 
recklessness, courage, and irrepressible obstinacy of hope into the 
battle-field, was one of the most brilliant warriors who ever lived. 
Bernadotte, King of Sweden, was little better than a gamin in his 
youth. Some of the best inventors in the French department of the 
Grand Exposition were “sens of the street,” and were, and had rea- 
son to be, proud of it. One of the ablest engineers in the French 
army boasts the same origin; while hundreds of the owners of the 
brilliant shops on the Rue de Rivoli and the boulevards, of the butch- 
ers and bakers and grocers and patissiers of the metropolis, can trace 
their lineage no higher than the curbstone. Of the thieves, too—to 
look on the darker side of gamin life—and the burglars and the 
sharpers, who entice strangers into black houses and rob and some- 
times murder them—of all the various species of the “ swell mob” 
and criminals, by far the larger number were taught their vices in the 
days of their “ gaminship.” 

These youngest denizens of the Paris streets disposed of, let us 
take a glance at some of the mature and aged. The little stalls and 
stands, which are to be found at the corner of almost every street and in 
almost every quarter, are worth noting. As winter approaches, these 
stalls multiply tenfold, and are scattered along the streets, as well at 
their corners ; for the winter trade is by far the briskest. In sum- 
mer, these old women and old men who keep them are confined to 
fruits, nuts, and by no means tempting-looking cakes; and, in the sale 
of the two first commodities at least, they find it hard work to rival 
the perambulating country-women whom I have already described. 
But the advent of frost brings them their peculiar harvest. The 
chestnuts are now ripe, and the bright-red buckwheat has yielded its 
wealth to the great stores of the primitive French windmills. Now 
our old crone of the street-stall has her little cylindrical stove erected 
by her side, buys her stock of chestnuts, mixes her buckwheat- 











dough, and sets tc work in thorough earnest. If, by any chance, you 
are stirring abroad on the cold, frosty morning, soon after daybreak, 
you will see these old men and women—bent over and wrinkled and 
white-headed with years—building their fires and getting their stalls 
to rights. The chestnuts, you will observe, are fully twice the size of 
ours—as large as our horse-chestnuts—and are, when raw, quite coarse 
and unpalatable. Roasted, however, they are delicious, and are a very 
favorite food with Parisians of the middle and lower classes in winter. 
They are most frequently eaten for breakfast, with butter, and, thus 
prepared, they have a flavor much like that of mealy sweet-potatoes. 
They grow in great abundance in the warm, southern provinces, and 
immense quantities are sent to Paris to supply the street trade, which 
is often a very profitable one. When I speak of the street traffic in 
buckwheat cakes, however, you must not understand them to be the 
buckwheat cakes with which we in America ate familiar. There is no 
such thing in France as corn-meal; and the buckwheat cakes which 
are sold in the Paris streets are made with flour, water, and coarsely- 
ground buckwheat. They are very large, round, flat-looking cakes, © 
and the Parisians eat them with salt. Buckwheat cakes are eminently 
a plebefan and street article of food. The restaurants never have 
them, and they never appear on a gentleman’s breakfast-table ; you 
would be heartily laughed at were you to call for them, and be met with 
cries of amazement and almost of horror were you mildly to suggest 
that you were wont to have them in America on every winter’s morn- 
ing. The customers of the old folks who make and sell them on the 
street-corners, therefore, are mostly confined to the lower classes— 
the little shopkeepers and the ouvriers ; these are constantly crowding 
around the little stalls, partly to keep themselves warm by the little 
stoves, and partly to enjoy the cakes themselves. From daybreak till 
long after midnight, the fires and the roasting and the frying are kept 
up, the latest customers being those who have been to the theatre and 
who must have a little something warm before going to bed. When 
the keepers of the stands have finished their sales, they pack up their 
little stock, their stove and chair, and many of them creep off into 
some side-street or alley, and either sleep in the open air—poor old 
creatures !—or find a corner in some obscure café, where, for the 
privilege of sleeping with their arms on one of the tables, they pay 
one or two sous out of their day’s earnings. 





SKETCH OF FROUDE THE HISTORIAN, 


_ ANTHONY FROUDE, the distinguished English 
historian, is the son of an English-Church dignitary, the 
late Archdeacon Froude, and was born in Devonshire, in 1818. 
At eighteen years of age, he entered Oriel College, Oxford, took 
his degree at the age of twenty-two, and, two years after, ob- 
tained the chaxcellor’s prize for an English essay. He was then 
elected Fellow of Exeter College, which, being interpreted, 
means that the college gave him a pension out of its endowed 
revenues, and thus engaged to support him as long as he con- 
tinued a single man. This is a nice little arrangement of tong 
standing, which works mainly for the benefit of candidates for 
clerical positions. The English universities being originally 
theological seminaries, and being still under the substantial 
control of the Church, and the places where the clergy are 
chiefly educated, it is very convenient for all parties and pur- 
poses to be able to support the graduates until they can “ get a- 
living.” Young Froude’s inclinations, or, at all events, his plans, 
were in the clerical direction. He sympathized with High- 
Church views, studied theology, and went so far as to be or- 
dained deacon, in 1845. But he never assumed the duties of 
the office, and soon abandoned theology for literature. 

His first published work was issued in 1847, when he was 
twenty-nine years of age. It was a volume of stories, entitled 
“Shadows of the Clouds.” In 1849, he published a semi- 
theological work, which was charged with rationalistic tenden- 
cies, and having the title of ‘The Nemesis of Faith.” He also, 
about this time, contributed numerous papers to the Westmin- 
ster Review and to Fraser’s Magazine, the chief of which have 
been subsequently reprinted under the title of “Short Studies 
on Great Subjects.” The essays on “The Science of History,” 
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“A Plea for the Free Discussion of Theological Difficulties,” 
“The Book of Job,” and “Spinoza,” are thoughtful and sug- 
gestive discussions. 

But Mr. Froude’s claims as a thinker will rest upon his 
labors in the field of history, which form an important contri- 
bution to the literature of this great subject. In obedience to 
the tendency to division of labor which is manifested in the 
mental as well as in the material world, Mr. Froude has limited 
his studies not only to a history of his own country, but to a 
comparatively small section of that history. In an interesting 
course of lectures on “The Times of Erasmus and Luther,” he 
offers, as a reason for selecting this subject, that ‘I know more 
about the history of the sixteenth century than I know about 
any thing else. I have spent the best years of my life in read- 
ing and writing about it, and, if I have any thing to tell you 
worth your heuring, it is probably on that subject.” It is this 
period, that of the great religious transition of Europe, that is 
treated in the author’s “ History of England from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth.” This work, which -has al- 
ready reached ten volumes, and is to be soon completed, as his 
American publisher (Mr. Scribner) announces, in two more, will 
be an elaborate study of the relations of England to the move- 
ment of the Reformation, involving a new analysis and an 
original estimate of the chief characters of the period. Al- 
though venturing into a field that had been often explored be- 
fore, yet he discovered rich sources of material, which had been 
neglected by previous historians, and which threw an unex- 
pected light upon many aspects of his subject. The Spanish 
archives, in the Castle Simancas, andthe records of the Inqui- 
sition, were thrown open to Mr. Froude by the Government of 
Madrid, and he also had free access to the imperial archives at 
Paris, and to the private papers of Lord Cecil. The effect of 
these disclosures has led Mr. Froude to modify many of the 
views entertained concerning the characters of Henry VIII., 
Queen Elizabeth, and Mary of Scotland, and to give a new in- 
terpretation to some of the most important events of that 
period. 

Mr. Froude is an industrious student and an independent 
thinker, and he reéxamines old controversies with a calm, judi- 
cial temper, though with entire freedom of dissent from pre- 
existing views. Mr. Froude is said to belong to the school of 
Oarlyle, but he is not to be charged with the extravagance of 
that extraordinary writer. His style is singularly forcible and 
perspicuous, and his delineations graphic and pictorial. With- 
out the rhetorical swell and rhythm of Macaulay, there is equal 
vividness, with more ease and picturesque simplicity. The lit- 
erary merits of his history are of a high order. 

Our readers will be pleased with the following reproduction 
of one of Mr. Froude’s earlier pieces, in a light and amusing 
vein, such as he rarely attempted, but in which he might have 
well succeeded : 


THE CAT'S PILGRIMAGE. 
PART I. 

“Tr is all very fine,” said the Cat, yawning, and stretching herself 
against the fender, “but it is rather a bore; I don’t see the use 
of it.” She raised herself, and arranging her tail into a ring, and seat- 
ing herself in the middle of it, with her forepaws in a straight line from 
her shoulders, at right angles to the hearth-rug, she looked pensively at 
the fire. “It is very odd,” she went on: “there is my poor Tom; he 
is gone. I saw him stretched out in the yard. I spoke to him, and he 
took no notice of me. He won’t, I suppose, ever any more, for they 
put him under the earth. Nice fellow he was. It is wonderful how lit- 
tle one cares about it. So many jolly evenings we spent together; and 
now I seem to get on quite as well without him. I wonder what has 
become of him; and my last children, too, what has become of them? 
What are we here for? I would ask the men, only they are so con- 
ceited and stupid they can’t understand what we say. I hear them 
droning away, teaching their little ones every day ; telling them to be 
good, and to do what they are bid, andall that. Nobody ever tells me 
to do any thing; if they do I don’t do it, and I am very good. I won- 
der whether I should be any better if I minded more. I'll ask the 


Dog.” 








“Dog,” said she, toa little fat spaniel coiled up on a mat, like a 
lady’s muff with a head and tail stuck on to it, “‘ Dog, what do you make 
of it all?” 

The Dog faintly opened his languid eyes, looked sleepily at the Cat 
for a moment, and dropped them again. 

“* Dog,” she said, “‘I want to talk to you; don’t goto sleep. Can’t 
you answer a civil question ?”’ 

“Don’t bother me,” said the Dog, “I am tired. I stood on my hind- 
legs ten minutes this morning before I could get my breakfast, and it 
hasn’t agreed with me.” 

** Who told you to do it?” said the Cat. 

“Why, the lady I have to take care of me,”’ replied the Dog. 

“Do you feel any better for it, Dog, after you have been standing 
on your legs?” asked she. 

‘“* Haven’t I told you, you stupid Cat, that it hasn’t agreed with me? 
Let me go to sleep, and don’t plague me.” 

‘*But I mean,” persisted the Cat, “‘do you feel improved, as the 
men call it? They tell.their children that if they do what they are 
told they will improve, and grow good and great. Do you feel good 
and great ¢” 

‘* What do I know?” said the Dog. ‘I eat my breakfast, and am 
happy. Let me alone.” 

“Do you never think, O Dog without a soul! Do you never won- 
der what dogs are, and what this world is?”’ 

The Dog stretched himself, and rolled his eyes lazily round the 
room. ‘I conceive,” he said, ‘‘ that the world is for dogs, and men and 
women are put into it to take care of dogs; women to take care of little 
dogs like me, and men for the big dogs like those in the yard—and 
cats,” he continued, “‘ are to know their place, and not to be trouble- 
some.”’ 

“ They beat you sometimes,” saidthe Cat. ‘‘ Why do they do that? 
They never beat me.” 

“If they forget their places, and beat me,” snarled the Dog, ‘‘I bite 
them, and they don’t do it again. I should like to bite you, too, you 
nasty Cat ; you have woke me up.” 

“There may be truth in what you say,” said the Cat, calmly; 
‘but I think your view is limited. If you listened like me you wauld 
hear the men say it was all made for them, and you and I were made to 
amuse thém.”’ 

“They don’t dare to say so,” said the Dog. 

** They do, indeed,” said the Cat. ‘‘I hear many things which you 
lose by sleeping so much. They think I am asleep, and so they are 
not afraid to talk before me; but my ears are open when my eyes are 
shut.” 

“You surprise me,” said the Dog. “I never listen to them, except 
when I take notice of them, and then they never talk of any thing except 
of me.” 

“T could tell you athing or two about yourself which you don’t 
know,” said the Cat. ‘‘ You have never heard, I dare say, that once 
upon a time your fathers lived in a temple, and that people prayed to 
them.” 

“ Prayed ! what is that ?’’ 

““ Why, they went on their knees to you to ask you to give them 
good things, just as you stand on your toes to them nowto ask for your 
breakfast. You don’t know either that you have got one of those 
bright things we see up in the air at night called after you.” 

“Well, it is just what I said,’ answered the Dog. “1 told you 
it was all made for us. They never did any thing of that sort for you.” 

“ Didn’t they? Why, there was a whole city where the people did 
nothing else, and as soon as we got stiff and couldn’t move about any 
more, instead of being put under the ground like poor Tom, we used to 
be stuffed full of all sorts of nice things, and kept better than we were 
when we were alive.” 

“You are a very wise Cat,” answered her companion ; “but what 
good is it knowing all this?” 

“« Why, don’t you see,” said she, “ they don’t do it any more? We 
are going down in the world, we are, and that is why living on in this 
way is such an unsatisfactory sort of thing. I don’t mean to com- 
plain for myself, and you needn’t, Dog; we have a quict life of it; but 
a quiet life is not the thing, and if there is nothing to be done except 
sleep and eat, and eat and sleep, why, as I said before, I don’t see the 
use of it. There is something more in it than that; there was once, 
and there will be again, and I shan’t be happy till I find it out. It is 
ashame, Dog, I say. The men have been here only a few thousand 
years, and we—why, we have been here hundreds of thousands; if we 
are older, we ought to be wiser. I’ll go and ask the creatures in the 
woods.” 

** You'll learn more from the mex,”’ said the Dog. 

“They are stupid, and they don’t know what I say to them ; be- 
sides, they are so conceited they care for nothing except themselves. 
No, I shall try what I can do in the woods. I'd as soon go after 
poor Tom as stay living any longer like this.” 
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“« And where is poor Tom?” yawned the Dog. 

“ That is just one of the things I want to know,” answered she. 
“* Poor Tom is lying under the yard, or the skin of him, but whether 
that is the whole I don’t feel so sure. They didn’t think so in the 
city I told you about. It is a beautiful day, Dog; you won’t take a trot 
out with me?” she added, wistfully. 

*“ Who—I?” said the Dog. ‘‘ Not quite.” 

“ You may get so wise,” said she. 

«« Wisdom is good,” said the Dog ; “ but so is the hearth-rug, thank 
you * 

" « But you may be free,” said she. 

“ ] shall have to hunt for my own dinner,” said he. 

“ But, Dog, they may prey to you again,”’ said she. 

“But I sha‘n’t 
have a softer mat to 
sleep upon, Cat, and, 
as I am rather deli- 
cate, that is a consid- 
eration.” 


, 


PART Il. 


So the Dog 
wouldn’t go, and the 
Cat set off by her- 
self to learn how to 
be happy, and to 
be all that a Cat 
could be. It was a 
fine sunny morning. 
She determined to 
try the meadow first, 
and after an hour or 
two, if she had not 
succeeded, then to 
go off to the wood. 
A Blackbird was pi- 
ping away on a thorn 
bush as if his heart 
was running over 
with happiness. The 
Cat had breakfasted, 
and so was able to 
listen without any 
mixtute of feeling. 
She didn’t sneak. 
She walked boldly 
up under the bush, 
and the bird, seeing 
she had no bad pur- 
pose, sat still and 
sung on. 

‘“*Good-morning, 
Blackbird ; you seem 
to be enjoying your- 
self this fine day.” 

“ Good-morning, 
Cat.” 

“ Blackbird, it is 
an odd question, 
perhaps—W hat 
ought one to do 
to be as happy as 
you?” 

“Do your duty, 
Cat.” 

“But what is my 
duty, Blackbird ? ”’ 

“Take care of your little ones, Cat.’ 

“T haven’t any,” said she. 

‘Then sing to your mate,” said the bird. 

“Tom is dead,” said she. 

“Poor Cat!” said the bird. “Then sing over his grave. 
song is sad, you will find your heart grow lighter for it.” 

; “Mercy!” thought the Cat. “I could do a little singing with a 
living lover, but I never heard of singing for a dead one.—But you see, 
bird, it isn’t Cats’ nature. When I am cross, I mew. When I am 


If your 


pleased, I purr; but I must be pleased first. I can’t purr myself into 


happiness.” 

“Tam afraid there is something the matter with your heart, my Cat. 
It wants warming ; good-by.” 

The Blackbird flew away. The Cat looked sadly after him. “He 


thinks I am like him; and he doesn’t know that a Cat isa Cat,”’ said | 
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she. “ As it happens now, I feel a great deal for a Cat. If I hadn’t got 
a heart I shouldn’t be unhappy. I won’t be angry. I'll try that great fat 
fellow.” 
The Ox lay placidly chewing, with content beaming out of his eyes, 
and playing on his mouth. 
‘** Ox,” she said, ‘* what is the way to be happy ?”’ 
“Do your duty,” said the Ox. 
“* Bother,”’ said the Cat; ‘“‘ duty again! 
‘**Get your dinner,”’ said the Ox. 
“* But it is got for me, Ox; and I have nothing to do but to eat it.” 
“ Well, eat it, then, like me.” 7 
**So I do; but I am not happy for all that.” 
“Then you are a very wicked, ungrateful Cat.” 


What is it, Ox?” 


The Ox munched 
away. A Bee buzzed 
into a buttercup un- 
der the Cat’s nose. 

“TI beg your par- 
don,” said the Cat; 
“it isn’t curiosity 
—what are you do- 
ing ?’’ 

** Doing my duty ; 
don’t stop me, Cat.” 

“ But, Bee, what 
is your duty ?” 

“* Making honey,” 
said the Bee. 

“T wish I could 
make honey,” sigh- 
ed the Cat. 

“Do you mean to 
say you can’t?” said 
the Bee. ** How stu- 
pid you must be! 
What do you do, 
then?” 

“TI do nothing, 
Bee. I can’t getany 
thing to do.” 

“You won't get 
any thing to do, you 
mean, you lazy Cat! 
You are a good-for- 
nothing drone. Do 
you know what we 
do to our drones? 
We kill them; and 
that is all they are 
fit for. Good-morn- 
ing to you.” 

“Well, I am 
sure,’’ said the Cat, 
“they are treating 
me civilly; I had 
better have stopped 
at home at this rate. 
Stroke my whiskers ! 
Heartless, . wicked, 
good - for - nothing, 
stupid, and only fit 
to be killed! This 
is a pleasant begin- 
ning, anyhow. I 
must look for some 

‘ wiser creatures than 
these are. What 
shall I do? I know. I know where I will go.” 

It was in the middle of the wood. The bush was very dark, but she 
found him by his wonderful eye. Presently, as she got used to the 
light, she distinguished a sloping roll of feathers, a rounded breast, sur- 
mounted by a round head, set close to the body, without an inch of a 
neck intervening. ‘ How wise he looks!” she said; ‘what a brain! 
| what a forehead! His head is not long, but what an expanse! and 
what a depth of earnestness!’? The Owl sloped his head a little on one 
| side ; the Cat slanted hers upon the other. The Owl set it straight 
again, the Cat did the same. They stood looking in this way for some 


| minutes; at last, in a whispering voice, the Owl said, ‘‘ What are you 

| who presume to-look into my repose? Pass on upon your way, and 
| carry elsewhere those prying eyes.”’ ; 

“Oh, wonderful Owl,” said the Cat, “ you are wise, and I want to 

be wise ; and I am come to you to teach me.”’ 
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A film floated backward and forward over the Owl’s eyes; it was his 
way of showing that he was pleased. 

“ T have heard in our school-room,” went on the Cat, “‘ that you sat 
on the shoulder of Pallas, and she told you all about it.” 

* And what would you know, O my daughter?”’ said the Owl. 

“ Every thing,’’ said the Cat, “every thing. First of all, how to be 
happy.” 

“ Mice content you not, my child, even as they content not me,”’ said 
the Owl. “ It is good.” 

** Mice, indeed!” said the Cat; “‘ no, Parlor Cats don’t eat mice. I 
have better than mice, and no trouble to get it; but I want something 
more.”’ 

“ The body’s meat is provided. You would now fill your soul.” 

““T want to improve,” said the Cat. “I want something to do. I 
want to find out what the creatures call my duty.” 

“You would learn how to employ those happy hours of your leisure 
—rather how to make them happy by a worthy use. Meditate, O Cat! 
meditate, meditate!’ 

“ That is the very thing,” said she. ‘* Meditate! that is whatI like 
above all things. Only I want to know how: I want something to medi- 
tate about. Tell me, Owl, and I will bless you every hour of the day 
as I sit by the parlor-fire.” 

“T will tell you,” answered the Owl, “‘ what I have been thinking 
of ever since the moon changed. You shall take it home with you and 
think about it, too; and the next full moon you shall come again to me ; 
we will compare our conclusions.” 

“Delightful, delightful !’’ said the Cat. 
this minute.”’ 

“From the beginning,’’ replied the Owl, “‘ our race have been con- 
sidering which first existed, the Owl or the egg. The Owl comes from 
the egg, but likewise the egg from the Owl.” 

** Mercy !”’ said the Cat. 

“ From sunrise to sunset I ponder on it, O Cat! When I reflect on 
the beauty of the complete Owl, I think that must have been first, as 
the cause is greater than the effect. When I remember my own child- 
hood, I incline the other way.” 

“ Well, but how are we to find out ?”’ said the Cat. 

“Find out!’ said the Owl. ‘“ We can never find out. The beauty 
of the question is, that its solution is impossible. What would become 
of all our delightful reasonings, O unwise Cat! if we were so unhappy 
as to know ?”’ 

“ But what in the world is the good of thinking about it, if you 
can’t, O Owl?” 

“ My child, that is a foolish question. 
thoughts on these things may stimulate wonder. 
the Owl is great.” 

“Then you don’t know any thing at all,” said the Cat. ‘“‘ What did 
you sit on Pallas’s shoulder for? You must have gone to sleep.” 

“Your tone is over-flippant, Cat, for philosophy. The highest of 
all knowledge is to know that we know nothing.” 

The Cat made two great arches with her back and her tail. 

“ Bless the mother that laid you,” said she. ‘‘ You were dropped by 
mistake in a goose-nest. You won’t do. I don’t know much, but I am 
not such a creature as you, anyhow. A great white thing!” 

She straightened her body, stuck her tail up on end, and marched 
off with much dignity. But, though she respected herself rather more 
than before, she was not on the way to the end of her difficulties. She 
tried all the creatures she met, without advancing a step. They had all 
the old story, ‘“‘ Do your duty.” But each had its own, and no one 
could tell her what hers was. Only one point they all agreed upon— 
the duty of getting their dinner when they were hungry. The day 
wore on, and she began to think she would like hers. Her meals came 
so regularly at home, that she scarcely knew what hunger was ; but now 
the sensation came over her very palpably, and she experienced quite 
new emotions as the hares and rabbits skipped about her, or as she 
spied a bird upon a tree. For a moment, she thought she would go back 
and eat the Owl—he was the most useless creature she had seen ; but, 


“ What is it? I will try 


It is good, in order that the 
It is in wonder that 





on second thought, she didn’t fancy he would be nice; besides that, his | 


claws were sharp, and his beak, too. Presently, however, as she saun- 
tered down the path, she came on a little open patch of green, in the 
middle of which a fine fat Rabbit was sitting. There was no escape. 
The path ended there, and the bushes were so thick on each side that 
he couldn’t get away except through her paws. 

“ Really,”’ said the Cat, ‘‘ I don’t wish to be troublesome ; I wouldn’t 
do it if I could help it ; but I am very hungry, I am afraid I must eat 
you. It is very unpleasant, I assure you, to me as well as to you.” 


The poor Rabbit begged for mercy. 

** Well,” said she, ‘‘ I think it is hard ; I do really—and, if the law 
gould be altered, I should be the first to welcome it. 
Cat do? You eat the grass ; I eat you. 
do me a favor.” 

“ Any thing to save my life,” said the Rabbit. 


But what can a 
But, Rabbit, I wish you would 


“*Tt is not exactly that,” said the Cat; “* but I haven’t been used to 
killing my own dinner, and it is disagreeable. Couldn’t you die? I 
shall hurt you dreadfully if I kill you.” 

“Oh,” said the Rabbit, “‘ you are a kind Cat ; I see it in your eyes, 
and your whiskers don’t curl like those of the cats in the woods. I am 
sure you will spare me.” 

** But, Rabbit, it is a question of principle. I have to do my duty; 
and the only duty I have, as far as I can make out, is to get my 
dinner.” 

“If you kill me, Cat, to do your duty, I shan’t be able to do 
mine.” 

It was a doubtful point, and the Cat was new to casuistry. 
is your duty ?”’ said she. 

“T have seven little ones at home—seven little ones, and they will 
all die without me. Pray let me go.”’ 


“ What 


“What! do you take care of your children?” said the Cat. “ How 
interesting! 1 should like to see that ; take me.” 
“ Oh, you would eat them, you would,” said the Rabbit. ‘* No; bet- 


ter eat me than them. No, no.”’ 

“ Well, well,” said the Cat, ‘I don’t know; I suppose I couldn’t 
answer for myself. I don’t think I am right, for duty is pleasant, and 
it is very unpleasant to be so hungry; but I suppose you must go. You 
seem a good Rabbit. Are you happy, Rabbit?” 

“Happy! O dear, beautiful Cat! if you spare me to my poor 
babies!” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said the Cat, peevishly ; “I don’t want fine speech- 
es ; I meant whether you thought it worth while to be alive! Of course 
you do! It don’t matter. Go, and keep out of my way; for, ifI don’t 
get my dinner, you may not get off another time. Get along, Rabbit.” 


PART Ill. 


Ir was a great day in the Fox’s cave. The eldest cub had, the night 
before, brought home his first goose, and they were just sitting down to 
it as the Cat came by. 

** Ah, my young lady; what, you in the woods? Bad feeding at 
home, eh? Come out to hunt for yourself?” 

The goose smelled excellent ; the Cat couldn’t help a wistful look. 
She was only come, she said, to pay her respects to her wild friends. 

** Just in time,” said the Fox. ‘Sit down and take a bit of din- 
ner; I see you want it. Make room, you cubs; place a seat for the 
lady.” 

“* Why, thank you,” said the Cat, “yes; I acknowledge it is not un- 
welcome. Pray, don’t disturb yourselves, young Foxes. I am lrungry. 
I met a Rabbit on my way here. I was going to eat him, but he talked 
so prettily I let him go.” 

The cubs looked up from their plates, and burst out laughing. 

‘* For shame, young rascals!” said their father. ‘‘ Where are your 
manners? Mind your dinner, and don’t be rude.” 

“ Fox,” she said, when it was over, and the cubs were gone to play, 
“ you are very clever. The other creatures are all stupid.’”” The Fox 
bowed, ‘Your family were always clever,” she continued. ‘‘I have 
heard about them in the books they use in ourschool-room. It is many 
years since your ancestor stole the crow’s dinner.” 

“Don’t say stole, Cat; it is not pretty. Obtained by superior 
ability.” 

‘““T beg your pardon,” said the Cat ; “ it is all living with those men. 
That is not the point. Well, but I want to know whether you are any 
wiser or any better than Foxes were then?” 

“ Really,” said the Fox, ‘‘I am what Nature made me. I don’t 
know. Iam proud of my ancestors, and do my best to keep up the 
credit of the family.” 

“ Well,, but, Fox, I mean do you improve? do I? do any of you? 
The men are always talking about doing their duty, and that, they say, 
is the way to improve, and to be happy. And, as I was not happy, I 
thought that had, perhaps, something to do with it, so I came out to 
talk to the creatures. They also had the old chant—duty, duty, duty; 
but none of them could tell me what mine was, or whether I had 
any.” 


The Fox smiled. ‘Another leaf out of your school-room,” said he. 


| “ Can’t they tell you there?” 


| 
| 





| 


| about themselves, but they only speak disrespectfully of us. 


They say a great deal 
If such 
creatures as they can do their duty, and improve, and be happy, why 
can’t we ?”’ 

“ They say they do, do they ?”’ said the Fox. 
of me?” 

The Cat hesitated. 

“ Don’t be afraid of hurting my feelings, Cat. 


“* Indeed,” she said, “‘ they are very absurd. 


“What do they say 


Out with it.” 


“ They all do justice to your abilities, Fox,” said she; “but your 
morality, they say, is not high. They say you are a rogue.” 
“ Morality!” said the Fox. 


“Very moral and good they are. 
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And you really believe all that? What do they mean by calling me a 
ue?” 

“They mean you take whatever you can get, without caring whether 
it is just or not.” 

“ My dear Cat, it is very well for a man, if he can’t bear his own 
face, to paint a pretty one on a panel, and call it a looking-glass; but 
you don’t mean that it takes you in?’’ 

“Teach me,” said the Cat. “I fear I am weak.” 

““ Who get justice from the men unless they can force it? Ask the 
sheep that are cut intomutton. Ask the horses that draw their ploughs. 
I don’t mean it is wrong of the men to do as they do; but they needn’t 
lie about it.” 

“ You surprise me,”’ said the Cat. 

“My good Cat, there is but one law in the world. The weakest goes 
to the wall. The men are sharper-witted than the creatures, and so 
they get the better of them and use them. They may call it just if they 
like ; but, when a tiger eats a man, I guess he has just as much justice 
on his side as the man when he eats a sheep.”’ 

“ And that is the whole of it,” said the Cat. ‘‘ Well, it is very sad. 
What do you do with yourself ?”’ 

‘*My duty, to be sure,” said the Fox ; ‘“‘ use my wits and enjoy my- 
self. My dear friend, you and I are on the lucky side. We eat and are 
not eaten.”’ 

“« Except by the hounds now and then,” said the Cat. 

“Yes; by brutes that forget their nature, and sell their freedom to 
the men,” said the Fox, bitterly. ‘‘In the mean time, my wits have 
kept my skin whole hitherto, and I bless Nature for making me a Fox 
and not a goose.” 

* And are you happy, Fox ?”’ 

“Happy! yes, of course. So would you be if you would do like me, 
and use your wits. My good Cat, I should be as miserable as you if I 
found my g.-ese every day at the cave’s mouth. I have to hunt for them, 
lie for them, sneak for them, fight for them; cheat those old fat farmers, 
and bring out what there is inside me ; and then I am happy—of course 
Iam. And then, Cat, think of my feelings as a father last night, when 
my dear boy came home with the very young gosling which was 
marked for the Michaelmas dinner! Old Reineke himself wasn’t more 
than a match for that young Fox at his years. You know our epic?” 

“ A little of it, Fox. They don’t read it in our school-room. They 
say it is not moral ; but I have heard pieces of it. I hope it is not all 
quite true.” 

“ Pack of stuff! it is the only true book that ever was written. If it 
is not, it ought to be. Why, that book is the law of the world—la car- 
ritre aux talents—and writing it was the honestest thing ever done by a 
man. That fellow knew a thing or two, and wasn’t ashamed of himself 
when he did know. They are all like him, too, if they would only say 
so. There never was one of them yet who wasn’t more ashamed of 
being called ugly than of being called a rogue, and of being called stupid 
than of being called naughty.” 

“Yt has a roguish end, this life of yours, if you keep clear of the 
hounds, Fox,” said the Cat. 

“What! a rope in the yard! Well, it must end some day; and, 
when the farmer catches me, I shall be getting old, and my brains will 
be taking leave of me; so the sooner I go the better, that I may dis- 
grace myself the less. Better be jolly while it lasts, than sit mewing 
out your life and grumbling at it as a bore.’’ 

“ Well,” said the Cat, “‘ I am very much obliged to you. I suppose 
I may even get home again. I shall not find a wiser friend than you, 
and perhaps I shall not find another good-natured enough to give me so 
goodadinner. But it is very sad.” 

“Think of what I have said,” answered the Fox. ‘ I’ll call at your 
house some night; you will take me a walk round the yard, and then 
I'll show you.” 

“‘ Not quite,” thought the Cat, as she trotted off; “‘one good turn 
deserves another, that is true; and you have given me a good dinner. 
But they have given.me many at home, and I mean to take a few more 
of them ; so I think you mustn’t go round our yard.” 


PART IV. 


Tar next morning, when the Dog came down to breakfast, he found 
his old friend sitting in her usual place on the hearth-rug. 

“Oh, so you have come back,” said he. ‘“*Howd’yedo? Youdon’t 
look as if you had had a very pleasant journey.” 

“T have learned something,” said the Cat. ‘Knowledge is never 
pleasant.” 

“Then it is better to be without it,” said the Dog. 

“ Especially, better to be without knowing how to stand on one’s 
hind-legs, Dog,” said the Cat ; “still, you see, you are proud of it; but 
I have learned a great deal, Dog. They won’t worship you any more, 
and it is better foryou; you wouldn’t be any happier. What did you 
do yesterday ?”’ 

“Indeed,” said the Dog, “I hardly remember. I slept after you 





went away. In the afternoon, I took a drive in the carriage. Then I 
had my dinner. My maid washed me and put me to bed. ‘hero is the 
difference between you and me: you have to wash yourself and put 
yourself to bed.” 

“And you really don’t find it a bore, living like this? Wouldn’t 
you like something to do? Wouldn’t you like some children to play 
with? The Fox seemed to find it very pleasant.” 

“ Children, indeed!” said the Dog, “‘ when I have got men and wo- 
men. Children are well enough for foxes and wild creatures; refined 
dogs know better; and, for doing—can’t I stand on my toes? can’t I 
dance? at least, couldn’t I before I was so fat?” 

* Ah, I see everybody likes what he was bred to!”’ sighed the Cat. 
““T was bred to do nothing, and I must like that. Train the cat as the 
eat should go, and the cat will be happy, and ask no questions. Never 
seek for impossibilities, Dog. That is the secret.” 

** And you have spent a day in the woods to learn that,” said he, 
“T could have taught you that. Why, Cat, one day, when you were 
sitting scratching your nose before the fire, I thought you looked so 
pretty that I should have liked to marry you; but I knew I couldn’t, so 
I didn’t make myself miserable.” 

The Cat looked at him with her odd green eyes. ‘I never wished 
to marry you, Dog; I shouldn’t have presumed. But it was wise of 
you not to fret about it. But, listen to me, Dog—listen. I met many 
creatures in the wood, all sorts of creatures, beasts and birds. They 
were all happy; they didn’t find it a bore. They went about their 
work, and did it, and enjoyed it, and yet none of them had the same 
story to tell. Some did one thing, some another; and, except the Fox, 
each had got a sort of notion of doing its duty. The Fox was a rogue; 
he said he was; but yet he was not unhappy. His conscience never 
troubled him. Your work is standing on your toes, and you are happy. 
I have none, and that is why I am unhappy. When I came to think 
about it, I found every creature out in the wood had to get its own liv- 
ing. I tried to get mine, but I didn’t like it, because I wasn’t used to 
it; and, as for knowing, the Fox, who didn’t care to know any thing 
except how to cheat greater fools than himself, was the cleverest fellow 
I ecame across. Oh, the Owl, Dog—you should have heard the Owl. 
But I came to this, that it was no use trying to know, and the only way 
to be jolly was to go about one’s own business like a decent cat. Cats’ 
business seems to be killing rabbits and such like; and it is not the 
pleasantest possible ; so the sooner one is bred to it the better. As for 
me, that have been bred to do nothing, why, as I said before, I must 
try to like that ; but I consider myself an unfortunate Cat.” 

“So don’t I consider myself an unfortunate Dog,” said her com- 
panion. 

“Very likely you do not,”’ said the Cat. 

By this time their breakfast was come in. The Cat ate hers, the Dog 
did penance for his; and, if one might judge by the purring on the 
hearth-rug, the Cat, if not the happiest of the two, at least was not ex- 
ceedingly miserable, 





ON PHYSICAL DISEASE FROM MENTAL 
STRAIN. 
By B. W. Ricnarpson, M. D., F. R. 8. 








Il. 


Men whose lives are devoted to the arts are infinitely less sub- 
jected to the graver physical evils than are either the professional 
men or the speculators. Their ailments, however, differ materially, 
according to the line of art which is pursued. Those who follow 
painting as an art, while they are sometimes for long hours shut up 
in the studio, and are working almost like men of literatura, are nev- 
ertheless allowed recreations and pleasures which greatly relieve the 
monotony of their lives, and add, in no small degree, to their health 
and happiness. Thus they make their journeys to Rome, Venice, 
and various parts of England, and, indeed, lead an existence which is 
most invigorating and delightful. Exemptions must of course be 
made for those who suffer from pecuniary difficulties, who labor for 
the mere means of existence, and are obliged in the studio to con- 
jure up subjects for the pencil from the recollections of the past. 
But compared with the mass of mental workers these are very 
few, too few for any inference to be drawn or fact displayed as 
to their special diseases. Artists, painters, as a whole, may then be 


considered as exempt from various mischiefs, but they have trials 
which tell upon the heart, in respect to the position which shall be 
gained by the work which they have done. I believe this is really the 
greatest mischief to which the painter is liable. His work is so light, 
so chaste, so fruitful of enjoyment, and so confined to those hours of 
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the day when the sun shines, that he cannot suffer greatly from, real 
over-exertion. But for these very reasons, being retired from the world 
and understanding little of it, he chafes sorely under unjust criti- 
cism, and frets himself into a nervous, hesitating condition, which 
renders life sometimes a burden, prolonged, and hardly to be borne. 

Concerning those who follow poetry as an art, we have heard much 
said—a vast deal more, I take it, than ever was true—respecting their 
sufferings. In short, the world hag not produced a sufficient number 
of poets for us to calculate whether poetic art is at all destructive of 
mind or of body. The instances of destruction are too few and too 
questionable to be relied upon, and the romance which surrounds de- 
stroyed poets is too extreme to be believed in by the physician. 

The dramatic artist differs from the classes previously mentioned, 
both in his labors and in his sufferings. To men of strong build and 
firm will—to men who possess by nature the very faculties which they 
represent—dramatic art may offer few anxieties or perils, and we know 
from experience that some of our greatest dramatists have passed 
through their active careers, extending over a long life, without suf- 
fering beyond other men; but if my experience serves me rightly, the 
majority of players are very differently placed. A man in the studio 
can labor at works of art calmly and quietly, thinking, as he 
touches the inanimate canvas, of what will be said of the result. 
But this is very different from the art in which the man trans- 
forms his own body into art, and has to appear suddenly before 
a crowd, exhibiting himself in attitude and character, personifying 
what he has never seen. To get up to this ordeal, the intensest 
Jabor and presence of mind are required, the strongest will and 
the most refined ideal. We have an illustration of this intensity 
in those cases common, I believe, to almost every player—when 
the artist, at his first appearance, is said to be “ stage-struck,” 
when for the moment the circulation stands still, when the muscles 
are rigid and the face deathly. That is the first, and probably the 
most painful ordeal, but it isan ordeal which rarely ceases altogether 
with the first appearance. Without manifesting itself with the same 
active symptoms as those that are combined at the stage-struck pe- 
riod, it exhibits itself in a nervous irritable excitement, which intensi- 
fies up to the period when the time arrives for taking part in the pro- 
ceedings, and then gradually subsides during the performance, or is 
even transformed into enthusiasm, to be followed, when the excitement 
is over, by a depression that may amount even to despair, a depression 
which applause and admiration do not satisfy, but which unjust or un- 
fair criticism goads either into melancholy or apathy. Under these 
influences, many of our really best players sink into second or third 
positions, not because they are wanting in the talent to stand first, 
but for the simple reason that they prefer the ease of mediocrity. 
For this reason, some of our players who do stand first, owing to 
the constant irritation to which they are subjected, become cross, irri- 
table, or desponding, finding no satisfaction in the temporary appro- 
bation which they achieve, but overwhelming chagrin at every shade 
of disappointment. Still more, in the very act of the sustaining of 


certain characters on the stage, telling physical efforts are called, 


forth, which demand a degree of muscular exertion, mental strain, and 
expenditure of vital force altogether, of which the mere looker-on has 
no adequate conception. Take the play of “ Othello,” for instance, as 
indicating the character of the labor that is required in the actor. The 
mere effort of speaking such a play well is beyond the reach of ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred ; and then to add to the speech the action, 
the studied expression, the passion—what can be more onerous, ex- 
citing, or severe ? 

The labors of the players tell mainly on the heart. That organ 
becomes irregular in its action ; then, for a time, large and overstrong, 
and finally degenerate, feeble, and uncertain. With this there are 
combined excessive timidity, sleeplessness, persistent dyspepsia, paral- 
ysis, and gradual decay. Whenever sensations thus excited unfortu- 
nately lead the actor to resort to the use of stimulants; when without 
a stimulant he is unable to meet his audience, or to recover from his 
labor, he is beginning to suffer from a second destruction more fatal 
than the first. 

The extent to which over-mental strain is injurious to the young, 
varies according to the kind and character of work. The endeavor to 
fill the minds of children with artificial information leads to one of 
two results. Not unfrequentlyin the very young, it gives rise to direct 
disease of the brain itself, to deposit of tubercle if there be predispo- 
sition to that disease, to convulsive attacks, or even to epilepsy. In 





less extreme cases it causes simple weakness and exhaustion of the 
mental organs, with irregularity of power. The child may grow up 
with a memory taxed with technicals, and impressed so forcibly that 
it is hard to make way for other knowledge, and added to these mis- 
chiefs there may be, and often is, the further evil, that the brain, ow- 
ing to the labor put on it, becomes too fully and easily developed 
too firm, and too soon mature, so that it remains throughout manhood 
always a large child’s brain, very wonderful in a child, and equally 
ridiculous in a man or woman. The development in an excessive de- 
gree of one particular faculty is also a common cause of feebleness. 

I knew an instance in which a child was “blessed” with a mar- 
vellous gift of verbal memory. This being his “forte,” his teacher, 
who wished every scholar to be remarkable for something beyond 
other scholars, played on this “forte” powerfully,.and with wonder- 
ful effect. By constant cultivation of the one faculty this marvellous 
boy could learn off fifty lines of “ Paradise Lost,” or of any other Eng- 
lish book at a single reading, and could repeat his lesson on the spot, 
without missing a word or omitting a comma. But the result was 
this, that when this remarkable boy was sent to a university to learn 
a profession, he was beaten in the learning of detailed and detached 
facts by every fellow-student. Seeing slowly but surely where his 
weakness lay, this student ceased at last to call into play his remark- 
able talent. It was a terrible task ; he accomplished it at last, to a 
considerable degree, but never effectually. For a long time he made 
mistakes that were most annoying; he was unable, for instance, to 
cast up accurately any column of figures, he forgot dates, he ran over 
or under important appointments, misnamed authors in speaking of 
works of art or letters, and in reasoning he would mix up two or three 
subjects. It took him full ten long years to unlearn his wonderful 
technical art. 

For the reasons given I have always persistently opposed the spe- 
cial prize-system in schools. As a teacher with large experience, and 
as a student, I can recall no single instance in which noted prizemen 
in early youth bore away more than other youths the prizes, that is to 
say, the successes, of after-life. I have, however, known many, many 
times the successful prizeman in the class the least successful after- 
ward, and as often have known the most ordinary man in class come 
out as the best man in life. 

Overwork in the child and in the student defeats, therefore, its 
own object; it does not bring out the powerful brain necessary for 
the man; for all life is as a new and great lesson, and some young brain 
must be left free for the reception of lesson on lesson. Of this there 
need be no doubt, and there we may leave the first and leading fact; 
but the danger of overwork unfortunately is not confined to the brain, 
it extends to the body as a whole. When the brain is overworked in 
the growing child, however well the child may be fed, there will be 
overwaste of substance in proportion to the overwork. There will be 
stunted growth and a bad bodily framework. 

In addition to mental strain induced in the manner suggested 
above, there is, as I hinted at first, strain from sudden shock, leading 
to consequences of the most serious character. I have had to deter- 
mine whether extreme shock requires to be inflicted on feeble or over- 
sensitive organisms, in order to strike effectively, and I have been 
drawn to the conclusion that such is unnecessary, and that the least 
emotional persons may be influenced. The after-effects of sudden 
mental shocks have, however, been unstudied by that part of medi- 
cine which’I represent, and I may, therefore, be speaking from too 
limited experience. Nevertheless, I am clear enough in the fact that 
I have seen physical evils follow upon mental shock, even in obtuse 
men. R 
SPECIAL DISEASES FROM MENTAL STRAIN. 

Diseases following upon mental shock or strain are divisible into 
two classes. There is a primary class in which the mental shock 
stands out as the direct and only cause of the malady, and there is @ 
secondary class in which the mental shock or strain appears only to 
increase or exaggerate symptoms of disease which preéxisted. 

In the first class the diseases produced are the same as those 
which sometimes follow upon the receipt of physical injury to the 
nervous centres. I notice specially as the most distinct forms of dis- 
ease of this nature with which I am familiar, diabetes, paralysis (local 
or general), intermittent pulse, and arterial relaxation with arterial 
murmur. 

Diabetes from sudden mental shock is a true type, a pure type, of 
a physical malady of mental origin. I have before me the notes of 
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three cases, in which the first excretion of sugar and the profuse diu- 
resis were symptoms as remarkably sequential to severe mental strain, 
as when, in experiment, we induce the malady by inserting a needle 
into the brain in the region of the fourth ventricle. The cases con- 
stitute a hopeless class, the danger sudden, the course rapid, the fatal 
end sure. 

The symptoms of paralysis from mental strain are usually less 
sudden in their approach, and are preceded by warnings, which, when 
noticed correctly, are sufficiently decisive. The most characteristic 
of these warnings is a sensation on the part of the patient of necessity 
during any mental effort for frequent rest and sleep; symptoms such 
as are described so faithfully, by Johnson, as belonging to the case of 
the poet Cowley. The cause of these cases is usually clear; it is a 
progressive course toward general palsy of mind and body, and it is 
not unlike the decline of mental activity in the age of second childish- 
ness and mere oblivion. When this condition exists, at however early 
a stage, the slightest shock tells on the nervous structures, and trans- 
forms suddenly the threatening malady into the extreme reality. Sud- 
den muscular paralysis is the most common sequence of shock under 
this condition; it is in most cases, at first, a local paralysis; but it 
may, at once, be general in respect to all the muscular system under 
the control of the centres of volition. 

Intermittent pulse is, as I have shown on a previous occasion, a 
physical symptom of cerebral and mental origin. I have never met 
with a case in which the disorder was not sequential to some anxiety ; 
shock, fear, sorrow, or their similars. I have met with case upon 
ease in which the sufferer has been able from his own perception of 
the intermittency to register the precise moment when the injury caus- 
ing it was inflicted. 

Arterial relaxation with murmur is the result of injury involving 
the emotional or organic nervous centres. I have seen it follow on 
direct physical injury, and I have seen it follow on mental shock as 
distinctly. It is a common result of intense grief, and is characterized 
by sudden changes of vascular tension, coldness, chills, frequent per- 
spirations, irregular action of bowels, and, often, diuresis. But the 
most distressing symptom of all is the arterial murmur. This is usu- 
ally heard by the patient, and is sometimes mistaken for aneurismal 
murmur. It is produced at those parts of the arterial tract where an 
artery runs through a rigid canal, as through the abdominal opening 
of the diaphragm, or the carotid canal in the base of the skull. In 
these rigid canals, the arteries being relaxed, the sides of the vessel 
press, with each impulse of the heart, on the surrounding resisting 
wall. Thus there is vibration and murmur, and in the case of vibra- 
tion in the carotid canal the murmur is painfully audible to the patient. 
In these cases the symptoms are often developed in the most sudden 
manner, and recovery is again often as equaliy sudden. 

It remains yet to be seen what change in the nervous centres is 
produced by sudden mental shock. The symptoms lead one to the 
idea that the change is identical with that which is produced by me- 
chanical shock, or mechanical irritation ; but what the nature of the 
change is has all to be learned. That it is some alteration in molecu- 
lar arrangement, attended with change in form of matter, is the most 
reasonable theory ; but experiment is still wanting to indicate precise- 
ly the modification of structure which is induced. 

The class of cases where the symptoms due to nervous mischief 
are secondary, include, according to my view, syphilis, some chronic 
eruptions on the skin (psoriasis especially), cancer, epilepsy, and in- 
sanity itself. In all these there is some preceding condition, heredi- 
tary or acquired, which, either by causing injury to the nervous struc- 
tures, or by modifying structure of other parts of the organism, leads 
to a chronic exhaustion, which is intensified by the slightest nervous 
shock. Thus the symptoms of tertiary syphilis will recur on venereal 
excess, without any introduction of new venereal poison ; thus eruption 
on the skin will recur from nervous shock ; thus cancer so frequently 
shows the first signs of its presence on mental anxiety ;* and in two 
cases of persons predisposed to epilepsy, I traced the first seizure clear- 
ly to mental prostration. Respecting insanity, I doubt whether it is 
ever the result of simple mental over-strain; on the contrary, I take 
it rather to be an upshot of extreme mental inactivity ; but when the 
tendency to it is pronounced, then mental strain excites up the evil. 





*TI shall take occasion in the future, I hope with more enlarged experi- 
mental knowledge, to show that cancer is primarily a disease of the nervous 
System, and that the local change we call cancer, with the ulceration which 
caps it, is the equivalent of the change and death of part after complete arrest, 
produced by division of nervous communication. 








In this abstract of what I hope soon to complete as a distinct 
work, I have been able only to glance at the many subjects on which 
I would like to hear your special knowledge. You are accustomed to 
look at mental as evolved from physical or social, or transmitted causes 
acting on the mind by the body. I am trying to look at physical de- 
vastations as evolved from agencies acting on the body through the 
mind. I think, I am not sure, I see the reverse side of a subject 
which has often been discussed, the relation of mental to physical dis- 
ease ; and the picture thus presented to me is, that the origin of insan- 
ity, as a concrete fact, is rather to be sought for in inactivity, heredi- 
tary and individual inactivity of brain, than in exercise of brain; and 
that excessive exercise of brain is a cause not so much of mental as 
of physical derangement. Our uneducated, cloddish populations are, 
in short, as I venture to assume, the breeders of our abstract insanity, 
while our educated, ambitious, over-straining, untiring, mental work- 
ers are the breeders and intensifiers of some of the worst forms of 
physical malady. 

With all simplicity and candor I submit these ideas to your con- 
sideration. 





BAUGNIET AND HIS PICTURES. 


AUGNIET is a painter of the life of elegance in France. 
He is one of the most perfect in his art of a group of 
painters in Paris who correspond with writers of vers de société, 
but with this difference: his art is much more difficult, and 
represents far more industry, although not more grace and ele- 
gance, than the art of a writer of verses who finds his motive 
in the sentiments and incidents of the existence of well-dressed 
and well-bred people. Understood as a painter of modern so- 
ciety in its most luxurious and civilized aspects, or rather un- 
derstood as a painter of the women of such a society, Bau- 
gniet, like Toulemouche and Stevens and De Jonghe, is not only 
a very exquisite artist, but makes pictures very interesting to 
the rich and happy people of great cities. His pictures show 
the ladies of London and New York precisely how an elegant 
Frenchwoman dresses, looks, and lives; her toilet-table, her 
saloon, her manner of holding herself, her surroundings; what 
she likes, what she is accustomed to enjoy. Sometimes, it is 
true, that Baugniet, like Stevens, who is the most artistic of the 
painters of elegant women, represents ladies of the demi-monde, 
and we are not sure whether he introduces a lorette or a lady 
sans reproche; but at all times he introduces women and girls 
who are exquisite and graceful and charming, elegantly dressed, 
in luxurious homes, and who are delightful to look at; girlsand 
women alike free from what Emerson calls the dowdiness of the 
good. They are good and graceful, because the teaching of 
goodness has been supplemented with beautiful examples of 
art, tasteful specimens of luxury; and the education of every 
day has been such as refine manners and instruct the eye. You 
look at Baugniet’s women and girls, and observe that they have 
little round waists, and you know that they wear the little 
French corsets which are called flower-baskets ; you remark 
their hands, so well formed and supple, with white and long 
and tapering fingers, and rosy nails; you know that they be- 
long to a country in which “service,” or ‘‘ help,” is perfect—a 
country in which a lady never has any occasion to use her 
hands, save for the working of colored siiks and worsteds, and 
the plucking and arranging of flowers, and to play with her 
fan. The more you observe the pictures of Baugniet, Toule- 
mouche, Trayer, De Jonghe, and Stevens, the more you pene- 
trate into a life which most of us admire as we admire flowers 
in a conservatory; we are introduced to a life which the well- 
born and wealthy easily illustrate and realize for themselves in 
France, but which is quite unattainable in New England or on 
this continent, by all save a few exceptionally-placed families. 
Baugniet represents French girls‘and women who have noth- 
ing to do but to be charming, to prepare for confirmation in the 
church, for the social sacrifice and social aggrandizement that are 
illustrated in the civil and religious rites of marriage, but upon 
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whom the disfiguring blight of domestic labor never falls. He 
represents opulent and charming women—women who live in 
voluptuousness, and talk about the sentiment of the heart, but 
commonly live withdrawn from the rudest and most heroic and 
religious experiences of the personal life; who belong to the 
race of women who, in France, have shown themselves capable 
of devotion and heroism and resolution; who have shed the 
highest glory upon their sex; who, on the great occasions of 
life, have not been less, with all their charm, than the more 
reserved and austere women of England and America. 

Baugniet represents Frenchwomen in the agreeable and or- 
dinary but luxurious conditions of home-life in France—in cur- 
tained and perfumed boudoirs, in elegant saloons; he gratifies 
us, bat does not exalt us with such subjects; he appeals to our 
feelings of enjoyment and our taste for refinement; his work 
is the outcome of a person without any deep moral sentiment, 
and who seldom if ever concerns himself with what has made, 
what makes, the glory and grandeur of our race. 

In the place of passion, fashionable society substitutes pleas- 
ure; and Baugniet illustrates it in his pictures: in the place of 
labor, a worldly and fine society substitutes amusement—and 
Baugniet’s works show us what amusement. His beautiful 
woman, painting her eyelids before the mirror of an exquisite 
sky-blue toilet-table; his bride being adorned for the sacrifice 
—these indicate his tastes, and how the contemporary Pari- 
sienne prepares for the social world in which she lives and 
moves and has her being. His pictures are remarkable for ex- 
quisite finish, purity of tone, and admirable rendering of the 
texture of silks and satins, of marble and gold. He enjoys 
painting these lovely women and girls in opulent nests; his 
sense of art is satisfied with the familiar objects of the life of 
elegance. In a word, he is an accomplished painter of women 
of the world, of women who would resent a breach of taste or 
manners more than a breach of morals. 

We need not tire our brains with thought to discover why 
the draughtsmen and painters of our social life, or of the wo- 
men and girls of our society, are so inferior to the equally 
trivial and often inane work of accomplished French draughts- 
men and painters. Both alike treat subjects which hold neither 
thought nor emotion ; but the French painter’s subject, as far 
removed from our affections as a milliner’s lay-figure, is accom- 
panied with the charms of admirable art, and is representative 
of better models and better accessories. It is not only that the 
French painter is better trained—it is because he practises his 
art in the midst of beautiful objects, and is called to represent 
details that are really beautiful ; instead of machine-made far- 
niture, hand-made; instead of the ostentatious luxury of the 
uninstructed rich, objects selected by the exquisite taste of the 
well-educated. Instead of great, barren, or crowded parlors, 
like our A1erican parlors, the French artist has a suite of little 
saloons, made for conversation, and furnished to correspond 
with an harmonious and all but perfect personal taste. These 
little rooms, of which we speak, would furnish the materials 
of a charming picture, that is, so far as a charming picture is 
composed of varied colors, varied textures, and tasteful and ex- 
pressive forms. Our painters and draughtsmen, who limit their 
study to episodes or incidents in social life, cannot compete 
with the French, for the simple reason that, with equal talent 
and equal artistic training, they are so poor in graceful and ele- 
gant and exquisite material for accessories and backgrounds. 
But we have such a passion for good clothes and fine houses, 
that, no doubt, such painters are the most interesting to 
many of us. But such as these hold a very low rank in art. 
Only the poorest heads and hearts in France, back of very 
skilfal hands and well-trained eyes, are engaged in making pic- 
tures of the life of elegance of the women and girls of fashion- 
able or opulent life. Henry Stevens is the most artistic, Bau- 
gniet is the most studied and finished, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. But we have learned very little of art; we have a 
very poor conception of the artist, if we go to both with the 








most pleasure to discover admirable representations of silks and 
satins, and unthinkingly surrender to refinement and prettiness 
as the last result of life and art. We are a great way from 
noble art and noble living; we are only fit subjects for photog- 
raphy and ehromo-lithography ; we are unworthy of the im- 
mortality which a Titian or a Velasquez could confer upon us. 
No great portrait-painter, no great landscapist, no great figare- 
painter, could exist in a society which is best pleased with the art 
of Baugniet, Toulemouche, De Jonghe, and Henry Stevens. 
But even these painters instruct us on this side of the Atlantic; 
the question is, do we care for the instruction; is the knowl- 
edge worth having? Horace Greeley would probably say no. 
We believe it has its place, only we should take pains to deter- 
mine that place, and so not fail in what we owe to all that is 
noblest and most. beautiful in art. 


CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 





N the gifted group who constituted the literati of New York 
a quarter of a century ago, including Irving, Cooper, 
Paulding, Halleck, Willis, Morris, and Bryant, there was no one 
who was more generally admired than the author of “ Spark- 
ling and Bright ”’—unsurpassed by any similar lyric in the Eng- 
lish language—and the far-famed poem on the battle of Mon- 
terey— 
“We were not many, we who stood.” 
No martial verses, produced during our late war, equalled Hoff- 
man’s spirited lines, which are only surpassed by Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Six Hundred.” 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, a brother of Ogden Hoffman, and 
a son of the eminent jurist, Judge Josiah Ogden Hoffman, was 
born in the city of New York, in 1806. His family is one of 
the oldest in the State, having established itself in New York 
during its possession by the Dutch. At an early age he was 
placed in the Poughkeepsie Academy, a celebrated school 
which is still carried on in that city, now so widely known for 
its excellent and extensive institutions of learning. While on a 
visit home, at the age of eleven, he was one day seated on the 
Cortlandt-Street dock, with his legs hanging over the wharf as 
the ferry-boat was coming in, which caught one of his limbs 
and crushed it so dreadfully as to render amputation above the 
knee necessary. Its place was supplied by a cork leg, which 
appeared to be no impediment to a continuance of the out-door 
sports in which he excelled. At the age of fifteen he entered 
Columbia College. Six years later he was admitted to the bar, 
but in 1830 he abandoned Coke and Blackstone for the more 
congenial pursuits of literature, and associated himself with 
Charles King in the editorship of the New-York American. 


| Three years later he established the Knickerbocker Magazine, 


and, during the same year, made a tour to the Northwest for 
the benefit of his health. He contributed a series of letters, 
descriptive of its incidents, which were collected and pub- 
lished in 1834, in two volumes, entitled “A Winter in the 
West.” This work was followed, in 1837, by “‘ Wild Scenes in 
the Forest and Prairie,” and, in 1840, by the romance of 
“‘Grayslaer,” founded on the celebrated criminal trial of Beau- 
cliampe for the murder’ of Colonel Sharpe, of Kentucky, which 
also furnished the theme of William Gilmore Simms’s novel of 
“ Beauchampe.” 

Mr. Hoffman subsequently issued several volumes of poetry, 
and it is as a lyrical poet that he is best known to the world, 
and in this department he unquestionably occupies very high 
rank. Among the favorites, which have carried his name so 
extensively through the land, we may add, in addition to the 
two already mentioned, “ Rosalie Clare,” “’Tis hard to share 
her Smiles with many,” “The Myrtle and Steel,” “ Room, Boys, 
Room,” “The Mint Julep,” and “Rio Bravo, a Mexican La- 
ment.” Hoffman also wrote several novels in addition to the 
one already mentioned, and was connected as editor with the 
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American Monthly Magazine, the Mirror, and the Literary 
World. During the year 1849 he was attacked with a mental 
disorder, which unhappily terminated a brilliant and useful 
literary career. The Knickerbocker Magazine, of which he was 
once the editor, gave the following account of the incipient 
stages of his now incurable disease : 

“Tt is a sad and painful thought to reflect that one so gifted, so 
gentle, so open to all the influences of nature and affection, should 
have been so untimely cut off from the world. We say ‘cut off from 
the world;’ for what is his world ?—‘ A land of darkness, and the 
shadow of death:’ where no light is, but ‘ever-during dark.’ His 
mind-vacuity, we are told, is even darker from its previous ‘excess 
of light.’ He has for years recognized no former familiar face: even 
upon the face of his own brother, the eloquent and lamented Ogden 
Hoffman, his large, lustrous, liquid blue eyes, which once would have 
beamed with the welcoming light of an affectionate heart, rested with 
a look as of brooding anger, or of solemn, silent gloom. 

“Tt is our impression that Mr. Hoffman’s insanity did not come 
upon him quite so suddenly as is by many persons supposed. We re- 
member being very much impressed, in common with several other 
persons present, one evening at a supper, preparatory to an annual 
festival of the associated Knickerbockers, with his ‘strange words 
and ways.’ It was in a fine apartment of the old City Hotel. Mr. 
Hoffman rose to respond to some pleasant sentiment springing from 
the occasion, or to reply to some toast in compliment to himself. It 
was early in the evening; he began with eloquence and coherency ; 
but presently he waxed more and more vehement; at length he began 
to wander from his theme, amidst the glances of several present, and 
the expressed anxiety of one or two especial friends. ‘What can be 
the matter with Charles?’ said a distinguished guest, at whose side 
we were seated; ‘I wish he would sit down; he is spwming like a 
beer-barrel.’ Very soon he did sit down: the deep-blue eye, almost 
covered by the lustrous pupil, had grown dim. He left the table, and 
reposed upon a sofa, for the most part entirely silent, until the party 
broke up. There is little doubt (as any idea of excess, with him, was 
out of the question) that even thus early ‘the dark mood’ had begun 
to work its havoc upon his brain.” 


For nearly twenty years Hoffman has been an inmate of the 
The once large and stalwart | 


Pennsylvania State Hospital. 
man, with his rosy cheeks and chivalric air, is now sadly 
changed—his face shrivelled up, and his former fine figure 
showing the effects of time and disease. He retains the mili- 
tary bearing, which was always a marked characteristic of the 
man, and imagines that his place of confinement is a.garrison, 
of which he is the commander, and only prevented from sally- 
ing out with his staff by the advice of his physicians. For 
hours he paces up and down the long aisle of his “ division,” 
with his cocked hat and cane, which he uses as a sword, giving 
orders to his fellows, whom he imagines to be the soldiers of 
his brigade. All visitors of intelligence, who visit the asy- 
lum, ask for Hoffman, who receives them with the courtesy 


of tena Game Seiad cae lee “ ey ‘ 
ormer days, and invites them to join him in a glass of | Hase, it was affirmed, never caused any injury to the sight. 


He will then order some of his unfortunate compan- 


wine. 
ions to prepare lunch or dinner, not forgetting to place wine 


course, stare at him, and he then appears to forget it, until 
suddenly the order is repeated, and—again forgotten. 








INDIAN SUMMER. 





HE season of Indian Summer is of almost equal interest to the 
poet and the savant. 

But, first, what constitutes the so-called “ Indian Summer ? ” 

This would be, what it really is, an easy question, if it were not 
for conflicting statements. For instance, we find such an authority as 
Webster’s Dictionary quoting the language of Freeman, who says that 
it is “two or three weeks of fair [October] weather, in which the air 
is perfectly transparent, and the clouds, which float in the sky, of the 
purest azure, are adorned with brilliant colors.” Others have gone 
equally wild. : 

_The following will answer for a brief definition :,“ A short season, 





attended by a hazy, golden, quiet, cloudless atmosphere, with an ap- 
parent rise in the temperature.” This definition will at least be borne 
out by all scientific authorities, though some may insist upon “ trans- 
parent air,” and clouds of the “ purest azure,” or “adorned with bril. 
liant colors.” 

Next, at what time does the Indian Summer occur? There the 
poets are as much at variance with one another as with the facts. 
Longfellow blunders among the rest. In “ Evangeline ” he says : 

“* Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder and longer, 

And the retreating sun the sign of Scorpion enters.” 


This takes place October 23d, and yet he goes on to speak of 


September gales— 
“. .. . Wild with the winds of September 
Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the Angel.” 


Then he writes : 
“. ... Followed that beautiful season 
Called by the pious Acadian p ts the S of All Saints.” 





This, however, is unfortunately made to come after the September 
gales, while the Acadian Summer of All Saints, as they styled the In- 
dian Summer, came generally near All-Saints Day, November lst. He 
also manages to get in another anachronism, by adding to his de- 
scription— 

“* While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with his mantles and jewels.” 
Whereas, when Indian Summer comes, the trees are stripped of their 
leaves, and the glories of Autumn have departed. Yet the points in 
his description are not more mixed than the popular notions enter- 
tained on the general subject. 

Those who have attended to the subject agree that in North Amer- 
ica this beautiful season occurs properly in November, though there 
are many days that resemble it in various parts of the year. In Eng- 
land, it is usually looked for about November 11th, which is St. Mar- 
tin’s Day, and gives rise to the term “ Martin-mass Summer.” This, 
in some districts, is appropriated to a sort of rustic festival. On the 
Continent, it is also recognized, but is called the “ Summer-close,” and 
the “Summer of Old Men.” In Chili, it is called the “Summer of 
St. John.” 

And what shall we say of its cause? Here we must step with care, 
as Indian Summer is a great enigma. Until 1833, J do not find that 
the subject was ever very seriously taken up. In that year, Silliman’s 
Journal gave an article which accounted for the Aaze—the prime 
feature of this season—referring it to an increased humidity of the 
air, the damp lower strata of which were not operated upon and borne 
away by the electrical currents, at this season tending upward from 
the now positive though too feeble earth. He discarded the common 
notion that the haze was ordinary smoke resulting from extensive con- 
flagrations. ; : 

This writer was followed, in 1836, by another, in the same journal, 
who claimed that the smoke theory was correct, and that the season 
was always attended, in parts of the country, by affections of the eye, 


| which, instead of being caused simply by the red rays, as alleged, were 


induced by microscopic cinders which everywhere pervade the air. 


In 1868, another writer in Silliman’s Journal brought forward the 


‘ ‘ . | old smoke theory again to account for the haze, the smoke being con- 
and glasses before his guests immediately. The lunatics, of 





fined to the earth by downward air-currents ; but he admits that, while 
the existence of such currents is claimed, it is impossible to explain 
the laws of their operation. 

For the apparent rise in the temperature, various reasons have 
been given—latent heat, says one, thrown off by the waters of the 
Gulf-stream preparatory to being turned into ice ; the south wind, says 
another, perhaps at the same time bringing in the Indian god Coutan- 
towit, who lived in the South, and at this season sent the aborigines 
mild air and favorable fog, the latter enabling them to come close 
upon the deer in this their favorite hunting-season. Yet it is a 


| notorious fact, proven by the meteorological tables, that the ‘prevail- 


ing winds at this season are not from the south, while it is also not 
the Indian’s season for the hunt. 

A story is told of an English scientific society, to which was pro- 
pounded the question, “ Why is it that, when a gold-fish is placed in 
a brimming bowl of water, the water does not run over?” The sub- 
ject was gravely discussed, it is said, for some time, before any one 
thought to examine the statement of the alleged fact. And so, in the 
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same way, it is possible that, in endeavoring to account for the in- 
creased heat of Indian Summer, the philosopher has likewise been a 
little too fast ; for, is there any increase of heat during this beautiful 
season ? 

In my definition, I have spoken of the apparent increase, and I do 
not find a solitary figure in meteorological tables that proves it any 
thing more, This season is a quiet season, and hence it may seem 
warmer ; whereas it may be just as cold as before. (In the Arctic re- 
gion, the adventurer easily understands how it may grow warmer with- 
out affecting the mercury.) And, whatever may be the confusion of 
Longfellow in other respects, he catches the spirit of this season 
where he says : 

“ Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the ocean 

Was for a moment consoled.” 

No driving wind generally prevails to send the cold through one like 
needles ; hence we imagine that it has actually grown warmer. 

But, though no one has yet mastered the science of Indian Sum- 
mer, its phenomena have become dear to all. 
Autumn has so effectually touched the heart, or so powerfully appealed 
to the affections. We sce an illustration of its strength in the ex- 
ample of Whittier, who, while passing through the excitement of a hot, 
old-fashioned anti-slavery canvass, in New England, catches a view of 
its dying gleams along the slopes of his native hills, when he forgets 
“freedom ” and the condition of the vote, and begins to lament that 

“ From gold to gray 
The mild, sweet day 
Of Indian Summer fades too soon.” * 

At this season, all things in Nature are transfigured, while the 
heavy earth itself seems to have gotten a soul. It is a powerful 
preachment of pantheism, which goes far, for the time, to reconcile 
us to the dogma that the world is a projection of God in the uncon- 
scious. Yet nightfall destroys the illusion, and brings back the cold 
world of fact. 





THE CIVILIZATION OF USES. 





T is customary to lament the utilitarian tendencies of cur 
times as a degeneracy. The age is said to be so deeply 
immersed in the practical as to be fast losing all finer and nobler 
life. Our higher education, especially, is full of this complain- 
ing spirit, and proclaims that the only relief from these gross 
materializing influences is, to escape into the past, to drink in 
the wisdom of antiquity, and thus rise to an elevated philosophic 
contempt for the vulgar and noisy utilitarianism of modern life. 
With all this loose sentimentality—this morbid ill-humor with 
. the present, and puerile admiration of the past—we have but 
little sympathy. There is a providential progress of humanity, 
and its movement is along the ascending course of an ever- 
unfolding utility. 

If we seek for that element in which the earlier and the 
later civilizations are most contrasted, we shall find it to be, 
not in their “ materiality,” but in their recognition of the value 
and uses of life. Of the successive phases which civilization 
has assumed, the Egyptian, as it was the earliest, was also the 
lowest, rudest, and most barbaric ; and it was characterized by 
the absolute absence of the utilitarian principle as a guide to 
human action. There was enormous activity, activity directed 
to ends, but not to human uses. The pyramids—its noblest 
achievements—were built for no useful purpose that the world 
has been able to discover. They are the grandest monuments 
of uselessness that the past has produced. Boundless treasure 
and whole generations of men were consumed in their construc- 
tion. Despotism held high carnival in those distant ages; the 
tyrant was every thing, humanity nothing; all things were for 
the glory of the despot, nothing for the service of the people. 

If we pass to the civilizations of Greece and Rome, there are 
indications of obvious advance, for the notion of utility had arisen 
in men’s minds; but it arose only to be vehemently repudiated by 
the cultivated minds of those countries. The philosophers taught 





* See poem on the “* Eve of Election.” 
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that, to apply philosophy to useful purposes, was to disgrace it. 
Knowledge was held to be its own end, and, to employ it for 
practical uses, was degrading. To invent a machine, or im- 
prove an industry, was denounced as vulgar and beneath the 
dignity of the learned and the wise. A sentiment, so powerful 
as to make Archimedes apologize for his discoveries as being 
mere recreations, operated as an embargo upon the Greek and 
Roman mind, preventing just that kind of mental exercise upon 
which the welfare of society fundamentally depends. Let us 
take a familiar illustration : 

The grinding of grain for food is a matter of indispensable 
necessity—a universal life-need of civilized man. One would 
suppose that this is a case upon which thought would be ear- 
liest employed, and the utmost done for the relief of toil and 
the promotion of human convenience. But what were the 
facts? At the time of the siege of Troy, Homer tells us that 
Queen Penelope employed twelve slaves day and night to grind 
the corn necessary for her household. If we suppose that house- 
hold to consist of three hundred persons, the constant labor of 
one out of every twenty-five was required for this necessity 
alone. And thus, for thousands of years, the pulverizing of 
grain for bread was a wearisome drudgery of human muscles. 
Yet the powers of Nature were available then, as now, to be 
pressed into the useful service of man. Everybody knew then, 
as now, that water running down-hill is a source of force; but 
to find out how to use it was a forbidden thing. Simple as is 
the idea of water-power, it was not till the human race had run 
a vast career; not until mighty empires had successively over- 
shadowed the world and vanished from its presence; not until 
magnificent cities had been called into existence, destroyed, and 
their very names sunk in oblivion ; not until Greek civilization, 
with its marvellous literature and art, had culminated and de- 
clined; not until various philosophical systems had been an- 
nounced, accepted, exploded, and abandoned ;. not until the 
grand mythologic phase of religious belief had run its course, 
and was about to give place to Christianity—that it was dis- 
covered that in streams of falling water there is a force that 
man can utilize for purposes of individual and social benefi- 
cence. The first water-mill was invented seventy years, before 
Christ. 

To all this, modern civilization stands out in broad and con- 
spicuous contrast. The despot for whom society existed has 
passed away. The regal prerogative has disappeared, and the 
masses of men have risen to the first consideration. While the 
value of kingly power in human affairs has so declined that, in 
those nations which yet retain royal forms, the sovereign is little 
more than a shadowy relic of his ancient glory, or, as in our 
own case, has ceased to exist at all, on the other hand, the peo- 
ple have come forward, and, assuming themselves the function 
of government, administer it for their own uses. 

And so, also, in the world of modern thought, the end of 
knowledge interdicted in Greece and Rome has now come to be 
its supreme end. Philosophy acknowledges her inspiration to 
be the bettering of man’s estate. To subdue and beautify the 
world, that it may minister to the completest gratification of 
all; to make two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before; to carry out the great Christian requisition, “to do 
good ;” and to extend the bounds of knowledge for the purpose 
of illuminating the way—this is the theory and the promise of 
later civilization. That knowledge is still pursued for its own 
sake, and with no immediate or constant care for its practi- 
cal uses, is hardly an exception to the ruling tendency ; for, 
if it be pursued by proper methods, and to positive ends, its 
results can hardly fail to be finally and always beneficent to 
society. It is enough to know that the mental movement 
has been expansive as well as progressive—from narrow views 
to universal principles; from empty speculations to world- 
wide utilities; from the pleasure of a few to the improve- 
ment and advantage of the many. First, the facts observed ; 
then, their relations and explanations; and, lastly, their uses 
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and applications—this is the order of modern thought, the 
outcome of the mental experience of all the past. 

That these tendencies are not yet organized and adjusted, 
and therefore have not wrought their most benign effects, is 
most true. Our higher culture is still deeply tinctured with 
the traditional contempt for the practical and the useful; but 
here it is out of harmony with the spirit of the age. When, 
therefore, we witness the excesses of the utilitarian spirit, its 
sacrifice of the higher to the lower good, its furious passion for 
coarse and immediate advantages, and its indifference to distant 
and permanent benefits, let us remember that the power of 
education has yet by no means been brought into right relation 
with the subject; and, instead of sighing uselessly after the 
irrecoverable past, it would be better that we gird ourselves 
resolutely to the work that is now before. 





TABLE-TALK. 





YRON as a worker is made the subject of an interesting paper in 
Chambers’s Journal. It chances that just in this aspect the poet 
most disliked to be considered; and while it is merely as a man of 
genius and a man of pleasure that any one now ever speaks or thinks 
of Lord Byron, the man at heart thought more of his escutcheon and 
the deeds of arms associated with it than he thought of the laurels of 
“ Childe Harold ;” and “ to have died, sword in hand, storming the for- 
tress of Lepanto, as one of the heroes of Greece, he would, without a 
moment’s hesitation, have consigned all his rhymes to the flames.” 
His contempt for poetry as a profession was so marked, that he re- 
fused at first to accept a price for his works, and, even in his pecu- 
niary distresses, with the bailiffs in his house, and his library fairly 
selling under the hammer, he gave away his copyrights lavishly. To 
be a poet, and nothing but a poet, was, in Lord Byron’s opinion, to be 
one of the most useless and contemptible of men. Byron as a poet, 
and Byron as an artist, the writer from whom we quote proceeds to 
tell us, was a contradiction and a paradox : 

“The poet despised the artist ; the artist sneered at the poet. Byron hardly 
ever spoke of his own works, when he spoke of them critically, except in the 
language of depreciation. His genius as a poet was the genius of Wordsworth ; 
but his taste as a critic was the taste of Pope. Pen in hand, he never fora 
moment, except when translating his ‘ Hints from Horace,’ permitted his 
critica] tastes to interfere with the free play of his genius. But these tastes, 
after all, were more deeply rooted in his nature than his genius. He never 
spoke of Wordsworth but with aversion, and he never spoke of Pope but with 
what most people now think preposterous adulation. Yet. with all these 
stiff and starch notions of versification, Byron forgot all about his model, 
Pope, and his own indignant strictures upon ‘the atrocious bad taste of the 
times’ and all that, the moment that he took up his gray goose-quill; when 
the fit was on, he wrote as it was natural that a man of his bold and passion- 
ate genius should write—wrote, that is, in the spirit of Scott and Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, and resented almost as an insult to his genius any compli- 
ments that were paid to his poems as works of art, any suggestion in the way 
of criticism that seemed to imply that his poeme, like Pope's, owed any thing 
of their beauty and finish to the skill or labor of the workman instead of the 
inspiration of the poet. He hated to be thought a literary workman; and 
nothing annoyed him more in the criticism of the Hdinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews than to find his poems spoken of as works of art. . . . He was fond ef 
comparing himself (in poesy) to the tiger. ‘If I miss the first spring,’ he 
says, ‘I go growling back to my jungles. There is no second; I can’t correct; 
T can't, and I won't.’ . . . Most of his works were written in heats, dashed off, 
that is, at the rate of fifty or sixty stanzas at a sitting over a bottle of Hollands 
or Burgundy.” 

But while Byron wrote usually under the influence of what is called 
inspiration, and affected to be indifferent to the finish of his verses, 
yet he afterward “revised and polished in the keenest spirit of criti- 
cism.” Of all his works, the “Corsair” alone stands as it was origi- 
nally written. In the “Bride of Abydos” two hundred lines were 
interpolated in the proof. The first version of the “ Giaour” in manu- 
script contained only four hundred lines, but by repeated revisions 
and rewritings it was expanded to an additional thousand lines. What 
he would have us believe was only inspiration, was often the result of 
profound meditation, and usually much labor. All his poetry was 


written off, in the first instance, by heats and starts, but when he sat 
down to copy his rough draughts, it was with a dictionary of rhymes 
at his elbow; “and much as he professed to despise the.file, few men 
of his genius have altered and corrected and furbished up their poems 
more than Byron did.” 
endless : 


His verbal alterations were, in fact, almost 








‘He was hardly ever without a poem on hand, and frequently had hints or 
sketches for five or six in his desk ; and from the moment that he had fixed 
his mind upon the title and plan of a piece till the poem was published, it was 
never out of his thoughts. He was always making additions to it, altering 
and correcting. You may find traces of this everywhere in his diaries and 
correspondence. .. . . His muse was always at work. Riding in the woods 
of Ravenna, or on the sands of the Adriatic ; standing, like Lara, ty a pillar, 
and watching the dancers at a ball ; listening to the story of the Prisoner of 
Chilion, from the lips of ‘a corporal as drunk as Bificher, and, to my mind, as 
great a soldier too ;’ boating on the Lake of Lucerne, or strolling with Shelley 
through the vineyards that were once * the bosquet de Julie,’ with the Hélolse 
before him, Byron was generally surrendering himself up in silence to the 
pleasant task of moulding his thoughts into shape, avoiding conversation by 
leaning abstractedly over the side of the boat, or loitering behind his com- 
panions ; and when he sat down at the end of the day after dinner, or on his 
return from balls and masquerades, it was not to think, but to pour out all 
that was in bis mind.” 


To Byron this kind of dreaming was a pleasure of the highest 
order. “To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell,” was a delight 
that he spoke of from personal experience. It was his habit, when in 
Greece and Italy, to perch himself on the top of a high rock overlooking 
the sea, and there pass hour after hour “in that sort of vague reverie 
which, however formless and indistinct at the moment, settled after- 
ward in his pages into those clear bright pictures which will endure 
forever.” 


‘** Byron's sketches of scenery are unrivalled. They stand alone ; and their 
terseness, vigor, and beauty, illustrate the strength, the flexibility, and the 
varied hues of the English tongue more vividly than any other writings that I 
know in our language. What without his travels in Greece, in the Alps, and 
in Italy, Byron might have been as a poet, it is, of course, impossible to say, 
because it is impossible to tell what a mind like Byron's, thrown back upon 
itself, might dare, and daring accomplish. But taking his works as they 
stand, comparing ‘Sardanapalus’ with ‘Don Juan,’ and ‘Cain’ with *Man- 
fred,’ it is hard to picture Byron as a great poet, hardly indeed as a poet at 
all, without his travels; for Byron only really possessed one power in any 
thing like an eminent degree, and that was his power of description. Of con- 
structive genius he had not a spark... .. The plan, and even most of the 
ideas of Byron's works were, to use an ugly word to express a commonplace 
fact, plagiariems. Byron’s powers of imitation were developed in an unusual 
degree. His powers of invention were, in comparison, slight. When, there- 
fore, he ceased to read, he ceased to write; and after reading, it was next to 
impossible for him not to write. So strong, in fact, was this passion of imi- 
tation, that I have no doubt what Byron said of two or three of hie poems, ‘If 
I had not written this, I should have gone mad,’ is the literal interpretation of 
what he felt. His mind, after most of his efforts, was a blank ; and he sought in 
travel, in dissipation, too often in vice, the relief that every mind must have after 
a great effort. But the first book he took up, after ‘ repeopling his mind with 
Nature,’ set him off again ; and, in his Diary, you may generally trace every 
phase in the period of his intellectual gestation, from the first conception of a 
poem till its birth, and from its birth through that period of puberty which is 
represented by printers’ proofs scrawled ali over with corrections and addi- 
tions, till the day when it was put to press and ushered into the world with 
all its blushing honors thick upon it. Most, if not perhaps all, of Byron's 
poems are thus at once the reflex of his reading and of his travels... . Lord 
Byron's mind was like an Molian harp; the gentlest breeze, the slightest hint, 
was sufficient to evoke its music ; but, without this breeze, without this hint, 
it was silent. Looking through an old romance, picked up at a road-side inn, 
listening to the song of a Swiss maid in the mountains, reading the letters of 
Catherine de’ Medici, visiting the cell of Tasso, and turning over the manu- 
script of his ‘ Jerusalem ’—any trifle of this kind was sufficient to fire Byron's 
imagination ; and, when once his faculties had been put in motion, when the 
chords of the MZolian harp had been touched, a host of associations at once 
crowded into his mind. . . . What Byron called his ‘ estro’ was this intense 
exercise of all the faculties of his mind, of his imagination and memory, of 
his wit and fancy ; and it was the concentration of all his faculties upon the 
accomplishment of his work, and their concentration in what I may call a 
state of preternatural excitement, that made him describe a man's poetry as 
a distinct faculty or soul—a faculty that had no more to do with the every-day 
individual than inspiration with the Pythoness when removed from her 
tripod.”” 





We have already enumerated the salient points in the case 
of the autograph swindle practised on M. Michel Chasles, cousin of 
M. Philaréte Chasles, the learned, witty, and amiable Philaréte 
Chasles, the most whole-souled and most essentially Parisian of all 
the contemporary French /iterati ; but this day’s mail puts us in pos- 
session of some details, so curious that we cannot withhold them 
from the readers of the Journat. We said before that Lucas—such 
is the forger’s name—had been duly arrested. At his first examina- 
tion after commitment, he confessed that he not only furnished M. 
Chasles with the forged documents, but that he manufactured them 
himself. For the space of eight years he had been autograph-purveyor 
in ordinary to the learned, though too credulous, academician; and 
during that time the latter received from him in all twenty thousand 
documents—every one of which was executed by the forger’s own 
hand! 0 prodigy of prodigies! twenty thousand! that is (errors and 
omissions excepted, as the bookkeepers have it), an average of seven 
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per diem, Sundays and holidays included. Seven autographs a day! 
But what autographs? We shall leave the enumeration to M. Chasles 
himself, for otherwise we should not be believed: “ Independently of 
humerous autograph documents of Galileo, Pascal, Louis XTV., La- 
bruyére, Moliére, Montesquieu, a smaller number of Mariotte, Rohault, 
Fontenelle, Maupertius, Bernouilli, Saint-Evremond, Mme. de Sévigné, 
Etienne Pascal, and Mme. Périer, as well as from Pascal’s sister 
Jacqueline, and a host of other personages, I am in possession of 
two thousand letters by Rabelais, and a large number by Copernicus, 
Columbus, Cardan, Tortolea, Ramus, Bridé-Grolier, Calvin, Luther, 
Scaliger, Dolet, Machiavel, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Thomas More, 
Charles V., etc., all addressed. to Rabelais,” etc. Want of space 
obliges us to interrupt the honored savant in his interesting list, which, 
besides the respectable array already reviewed, contains such names 
as Dante, Petrarca, Francis [., Cervantes, Tasso, Boccaccio, Joan of 
Are, and.... but, is not this enough to make any one antiquary 
happy? Happy, yes; provided the whole were not a vile canard ; 
though most of you will admit that a canard, let it be canvas-back or 
parchment-back, at one hundred and fifty thousand francs, is a pretty 
tall-priced bird. Such are the interesting details. A word now, con- 
cerning the wonderful circumstance. Behold a poor, miserable, obscure 
wretch, born to serve others, and who, having set out in the world as 
a menial, had some years ago obtained the post of clerk in a mortgage- 
office in Chateaudun, and ended as a manufacturer and dealer in sup- 
posititious autographs. But in order to reproduce, not alone the ex- 
terior of the counterfeit writings, such as the seals, stamps, parch- 
ments, papers, inks, wax, but to imitate so successfully the ideas, 
style, turn of mind, thoughts, doctrines, etc., of each personage, what 
a world of knowledge the head of such a forger must contain! This 
is what not merely astonishes but confounds all imagination. What 
genius must he not have required in order to be in turn Shakespeare 
and Rabelais, Cromwell and Mary Stuart, Pascal and Newton, Galileo 
and Columbus! Before such prodigies of audacity and skill, the 
human mind becomes almost annihilated, and even moral sense is 
divided between indignation at the forger and admiration of the man 
of genius. Lucas can at most be charged with, and tried for, swin- 
dling and abuse of confidence ; but it is most probable that the exam- 
ining magistrate will treat the too-confiding academician to the fol- 
lowing dilemma: “ Either you were aware of the falsity of the auto- 
graphs, and consequently have been guilty of an unpardonable offence 
in producing them as genuine, or else you believed them to be real, in 
which case the low price asked for them should have led you to sus- 
pect the furnisher, and give information of the case to the proper 
authorities.” It is (we have learned after writing the above) affirmed 
upon unquestionable authority, that the vender of the documents re- 
ferred to never went to any other school than that of his village. 
Hence he can only be an accomplice in the mystification which shall 
long have an echo in the cupola of the Jnstitut. 


A correspondent objects to the lesson we drew from the 
Avondale calamity, maintaining that the miners who lost their lives 
are not to be held blameworthy, as they knew the danger, but were 
compelled to face it. He says: 

“The calamity came to the one hundred and eight victims not be- 
cause they reasoned fulsely—not because their thought failed to take in 
the danger, but because necessity compelled them to enter the mine and 
run the risk/ I have ere now worked ten hours a day where I was con- 
stantly liable to death or injury. Was my reasoning defective? Was 
there any hiatus between my idea of the case and the facts? Not in the 
As a husband and father, my duty was to work where work was 
to be had. So, fortifying myself with a life-policy, I took my life in 
my hand and went to work, knowing all the danger. I had the same 
choice the miners had, work in danger, or—no work; and xo work in- 
volved certain conditions impossible for any man, however perfect his 
reasoning, to seriously contemplate with any regard for the welfare of 
those depending on him.” 

It is incredible that if the Avondale miners had realized in thought 
that which they encountered in experience, they would have taken the 
course they did. There was certainly a hitch somewhere between the 
anticipation and the fact. Granting that they were not without the 
consciousness of danger, the least that we can say is, that they were 
betrayed by the fallacious application of the logic of chances. They 
had gone down safely many times, and they falsely inferred, on the 
morning of the disaster, that they would do so again. Our corre- 
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spondent says that they, like many others, were driven to the expos- 
ure by necessity. 


In their case this is not so obvious. They could 








stop work for months to gain a point in regard to wages; could they 
not have done the same thing to gain a point in regard to safety? 
We believe that the concerted demands of laborers in this direction 
would be generally yielded to. We are not disposed to overblame 
them, as the capacity of organizing for purposes of improvement 
is still. very low among the laboring classes. But one thing is 
pretty certain, if they do not take care of their own lives, nobody else 
will do it for them. 


Tom Taylor’s new play, “ Mary Warner,” written for Miss Bate- 
man, and now on the stage at Booth’s Theatre, is a success. It is 
nothing more than a neatly-written, domestic melodrama, well devised 
to awaken the sympathies of a miscellaneous audience, and almost 
exactly levelled to the apprehension and tastes of the average theatre- 
goer. The story is of poverty, misfortune, and undeserved suffering— 
the three elements that invariably appear in the dramas of its class. 
A theft has been committed, which circumstances fix upon either 
George Warner or his wife. The latter, believing her husband to be 
guilty, in order to save him from the consequences of the crime, pre- 
tends to have committed it herself. The action that follows arises 
from the mutual misunderstanding between the husband and wife, 
each believing the other guilty. The wife, who suffers five long 
years of imprisonment for a crime she did not commit, turns to bit- 
terness toward her husband because he does not appreciate a sacrifice 
that all the time he supposes to be an expiation. This situation of 
the two principal persons of the drama affords several telling scenes. 
Miss Bateman, as the heroine, is very good. The performance is not 
to our mind striking—that is, it exhibits no great genius, no excep- 
tional excellence—but it is sufficiently effective to satisfy the necessi- 
ties of the play. The domestic drama, however, cannot confer exalt- 
ed reputation upon any actor. Miss Bateman can only take perma- 
nent rank in her profession by the standard of her ability to act the 
intellectual drama. Effective pathos in scenes of domestic affliction 
is always within the reach of the average actor. Miss Bateman, if 
she is the great artiste her friends claim, must abandon the common- 
places of plays, like “Mary Warner,” and essay the intellectual 
heights of the imaginative drama. 





—— A correspondent at Glen’s Falls having written to one of 
our city journals that the cave at Glen’s Falls, identified with Cooper’s 
“Last of the Mohicans,” was no cave at ail, we quoted him to that 
effect. But a gentleman, who is clearly well informed on the subject, 
is indignant at this attempt to discredit the pleasing tradition, and 
writes to us from Fort Wayne, Indiana, as follows: 

“ Dear Sirs: I notice in ‘ Table-Talk,’ of No. 30 of your valuable 
Journal, the assertion of a ‘tourist,’ that the cave at Glen’s Falls, so 
celebrated as Cooper’s hiding-place for the ‘ Last of the Mohicans,’ is 
‘ only a fissure in the rocks not near big enough for so large a party to 
squeeze themselves into.’ 

“The assertion is not correct, and I do not like to have ‘ tourists 
and historians ruining our traditions’ without a solid basis of fact upon 
which to build their new structures. 

“The ‘cave’ is not as large as some in the Helderbergs or th. Mam- 
moth Cave, but it is large enough not only for five ‘to squeeze into,’ 
but for five times that number without much squeezing. I lived within 
fifteen miles of the Falls for twenty years, and know whereof I speak, 
as I have often visited the cave, and have been in it with parties of ten 
or twelve without squeezing. 

** The cave and the flat rock above it are completely hidden from view 
during seasons of high water, and can only be entered when the water 
is low, by a rocky and circuitous path, unless you can enter through a 
fissure in rear of the cave, which is generally choked by the débris of 
freshets, and often impassable. 

“T can only account for this ruthless attempt to destroy the poetry 
of this tradition, embalmed by Cooper, by the suggestion that ‘ tourist,’ 
perhaps, visited the scene while the water was too high to permit en- 
trance to the cave, and only saw this ‘ fissure’ in the rear. 

“ Let us keep ‘ our traditions and poetic lore,’ Mr. Tourist, until we 
have more proof than your assertion, that the cave at Glen's Falls 
could not have been the hiding-place of Leather-stocking and his asso- 
Respectfull 

Peres R. 8. R.” 


The Byron-Stowe discussion has called up the question of the 
pronunciation of the poet’s name. In this country, the pronunciation 
has generally been, we believe, Byron, that is, with the y long; but, 
according to the Pail Mall Gazette, when the poet was at school, and 
even later, the y was pronounced like y in syringe, as though the name 
was written Birron. The late General Sir Robert Garnett, Byren's 
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school-fellow, always pronounced it so. But this method seems grad- 
ually to have given way to the one now in common use. A corre- 
spondent of the Gazette says that Lady Byron always gave the y long ; 
while Leigh Hunt, a good authority on such a point, says the poet 
himself generally placed the accent upon the last syllable of his 
name, calling himself Byrdn. 


—— We sometimes meet with simple and ingenuous expressions, 
of which it is hard to say whether they should be ranked with the 
sayings of Jocrisse, or whether they do not contain concentrated 
sense under the appearance of a blunder. A young lady, sent to a 
school where there was but one other boarder, wrote home: “ We 
have so many rules here that it is very hard for only two girls to 
keep them.” This sounds like a bull, but on further reflection we see 
that the larger the number of pupils the more opportunities each one 
has for evading the school regulations. 





While “ Progress” was running at Wallack’s Theatre, two 
ladies were discussing the matter. “Have you seen ‘ Progress,’ the 
new play at Wallack’s ?” inquired one. ‘“ Why,” replied the other, 
“T heard of that when I was a little girl.” “ But you couldn’t have 
done so,” exclaimed the first speaker, “ for it is an entirely new play.” 
“Oh, yes, but I did,” was the response, “only then they called it a 
little different—‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’"—that was it!” This is a fact. 


An amusement of idlers at.Ostend, this past season, was to 
befuddle the crabs, by dipping them into grog. The crustacean is 
said to have performed queer contortions, but the most curious point 
is, that when let go again upon the beach, it no longer ran backward, 
according to its wont, but straight forward. The crab is not singular 
in this. Many topers are never sober enough to do business, until 
they are “ half seas over.” 








The imperial press of France is continually adducing Victor 
Hugo’s youthful poems, which are royalist in their tone, to show the 
exiled poet’s inconsistency. Hugo simply replies, “J’ai grandi”—I 
have grown up. 





The Earl of Desart, who bas written a novel called “ Only a 
Woman's Love,” makes one of his characters speak of somebody who 
looked “ the very picture of a little penitent Madonna!” The earl’s 
knowledge of the Bible is certainly something quite amazing. 


Foreign Hotes. 


Se! 


ot pens Paris correspondent of the London Atheneum refers to the em- 
peror’s illness, and the bitter attacks of the liberal press, in the fol- 
lowing graphic terms : “ Dip your spoon into his soup; slip finger and 
thumb under his sleeve, and feel his pulse. When he sleeps, lay your 
head against his heart and count its beatings. Does he cry aloud in the 
fiercest passages of his pain, be at hand and keep the register upon a 
tally-stick, a notch to each paroxysm. Cesaris ill. He is in a blue 
flannel dressing-gown, ungloved, unshorn, with drooping mustache 
and lack-lustre eye ; the monarch put away, and present only the crea- 
ture, tortured and shaken like any peasant of the swamps! Then have 
at him. Sketch him when he winces; be at his elbow when he turns 
away from his food ; reckon narrowly the chances against him ; and be 
sure he remembers day by day that his funeral can, at the most, occupy 
only two hours, let the car crawl as it may between the Tuileries and 
the Invalides. Then, when the old soldiers of the empire shall have 
fired the last round, and the director of funeral pomps shall have 
folded the black cloths and carried them off nimbly in the familiar 
green vans, who will give another thought to the thing that will be 
left in the vault under the new gilded dome, or to the sword of Sol- 
ferino that will lie beside that of Austerlitz? Spare him not, albeit 
he has been a mighty worker in history. Rend his heart, if you can, 
while it is feeling flesh, by. putting under his eye all his littleness and 
all your ingratitude. Be quite sure you remember no good he has 
wrought; no nobility of intelligence and of soul which he has discov- 
ered; no pledge of his devotion to France which he has given through 
the Herculean labors of his most marvellous life. ‘Respect the. bur- 
den,’ said the uncle of the be-sick Cesar of St.-Cloud, but hearken not 
to the voice from Marengo appealing for a pinch of justice to the flaming 
sword that delivered Italy out of bondage. The lion is smitten: look 
then to the heaviness of your hoofs!” 


A correspondent of Zand and Water, writing from Normandy, says: 
“The cats about Caen are, many of them, a cross between Tabby com- 
munis and the Angola. I saw one in a lane the other day, which, 
from ita bushy tail, I in the distance took for a nondescript squirrel. In 





the house I am staying at there is a kitten of this breed, of a noble 
family. Indeed, its mother bequeathed it—no, 1 am wrong—its mother 
was bequeathed as a rich legacy to another. This little fellow is the 
funniest creature imaginable His tiny head is what fishermen would 
call a light blue in color, and has a pair of great round eyes in it with 
black spots in them, like a couple of fine opal beads. Its body is as 
round as a drum, and no bigger than that of a black water-rat I saw 
munching its evening’s meal off a flag in the English ditch across the 
prairie, It is shaded off darker toward the tail, which at present is as 
black, as lank, and as pointed as the tail of the water-rat in question. 
* He will never eat those things,’ said I to the cook, who had set out for 
him in the passage quite wn petit diner in as many plates as there 
were courses. ‘Eh, mais vous verrez,’ said she. And I suppose it 
is this French style of living which gives the little fellow such Gallic 
vivacity. ‘French morals, indeed, consequent on French pies!’ as the 
mother-in-law says to the husband in the play, pointing to the paté de 
Joie gras on the table. The little fellow stands like one of the stuffed 
specimens in our British Museum, sometimes staring at me with all his 
eyes, as if he thought me a stranger and not to the manner born.” 


“Trieste,” says a correspondent of a London journal, “is a city 
which well repays the time spent in travelling to it. The contrasts be- 
tween the old town and the new—the busy port and the old Byzantine 
cathedral on its commanding site, and in the varieties to be seen among 
the population—are fuliof recompense. Take breakfast under the awn- 
ing of Café Tomasso, on the quay, and you will see all the life of the 
port. Now Albanians walk past in picturesque costume—now Dalma- 
tions in plum-colored jackets, thickly adorned with buttons—now Egyp- 
tians in turbans and baggy trousers-—-now Greeks, now Turks, marking 
their nationality by the style jn which they wear the fez, and groups of 
dirty sailors showing specimens from the equivocal dwellers on the 
shores of the Adriatic, from the isles of Greece, and other parts of 
the Levant. Some of them look so much like pirates as to make you 
feel thankful you are not going to cruise in their latitudes; and all 
the while bullock-wagons creep to and fro, bearing merchandise to or 
from the ships and steamers that crowd the harbor, boats skim across 
to the floating baths, and a swarm of hawkers come pestering you to buy 
pipes, gimeracks, or walking-sticks.”’ 


The following recent anecdotes are happily illustrative of Spanish 
character : 

A grandee of Spain, desiring to get rid of an enemy, had addressed 
himself to a bandolero of Valencia, and had even paid him in advance 
the price of his services. But hardly was the bargain concluded, when 
the nobleman, better informed, discovered the injustice of his resent- 
ment. A recoficiliation ensued. The bandolero, promptly apprised 
that there was no further need of his services, offered to restore the 
money he had received. The grandee replied: ‘‘ You may keep it. I 
make you a present of it.” ‘“*I do not understand matters thus,” said 
the susceptible bandolero. “I am a man of honor; I will keep yoyr 
money, and I will kill your man.”’ “ Heis no longer'my enemy.” ‘TI 
am very sorry for it; but all that I can do is to give you the choice— 
you or he—for it is necessary that, to earn the money you have given 
me, I should kill somebody.” 

A Count of Villa-Mediana, being one day at the Church of Our Lady 
of Atocha, was besought by a monk on behalf of souls in purgatory. 
The count gave four pistoles. ‘* Ah, sefior,’”’ said the monk, “ you have 
just delivered a soul!’’? The count drew from his purse four other pis- 
toles. ‘* There,’ said the monk, “tis another soul free.””’ The alms 
was six times renewed, and the monk exclaimed every time: ‘* Behold, 
another soul delivered!’? ‘*Do you guarantee the fact?” said the 
count. ‘“ Yes, sefior; all these souls are now in heaven.” ‘ Give me 
back, then, my pistoles ; it would be useless to leave them with you.” 





Che Museum. 


i greatest good of man is the healthy fulfilment of the functions of 
his riature, harmonized with the conditions of his place and destiny. 
Can there, indeed, be any other good for man besides this? The study 
of means and methods of securing this end, and of establishing the gen- 
eral fruition of it among mankind, the study of the obstacles that pre- 
vent its common realization, and of the ways of removing them—in a 
word, the study of the courses, conditions, and treatment of human 
health and disease, bodily and mental, private and social, is the highest 
possible study. 


How far, then, have we got in our list of the merits of Greek art 
now ‘—Sound knowledge. Simple aims. Mastered craft. Vivid in- 
vention. Strong common-sense. And eternally true and wise mean- 
ing.—Are these not enough? Here is one more, then, which will find 
favor, I should think, with the British Lion: Greek art is never fright- 
ened at any thing; it is always cool.—Rusxim. 
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With reference to 
their treatment, Dr. 
Bigelow arranges all 
diseases in four class- 
es: first, those which 
may be cured by 
drugs; second, those 
which may be cured 
by regimen; third, 
those which are self- 
limited, running their 
unavoidable course ; 
and, fourth, those 
which are incurable. 
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The representa- 
tion of German Glass 
Drinking-vessels, giv- 
en in the Museum, is 
one of the plates 
from a book entitled 
“ Chefs-d’(Euvres of 
the Industrial Arts,” 
originally published 
in Paris, and recently 
republished, from the 
London edition, by 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Under the head of 
* Table-glass,” a con- 
densed but compre- 
hensive history of the 
manufacture of glass 
given, illustrated 
with representations 
of-some of the most 
beautiful and curious 
specimens in the mu- 
seums and private col- 
lections of Europe. 
We have selected the 
accompanying cut as 
the most interesting, 


is 





German Glass Drinking-vessels 
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giving, as it does, a 
good idea of medieval 
German taste in orna- 
mentation and design. 
These three glasses 
form a portion of the 
collection in the mu- 
seum of the Hotel 
de Cluny, Paris. In 
the one on the right, 
we see the Austrian 
eagle stretching its 
twofold head toward 
invisible horizons ; in 
the centre, we have a 
huge boot, suggestive 
of a cordial stirrup- 
cup; while, on the 
left, we see upon a 
more graceful goblet 
the coat-of-arms of 
some noble house. 
This engraving is all 
done with the wheel, 
and the workmanship 
is described as being 
‘**as delicate and fine 
as lace worked by 
fairies.”” In our days, 
the discovery of hy- 
drofluoric acid has en- 
abled etching or en- 
graving on glass to 
be accomplished much 
more easily, and at 
less expense, than by 
the old method, but 
not with the same ex- 
quisite finish, as ‘the 
engraving with acids 
has an appearance 
designated by the 
French as “ greasy.”’ 
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ELGIN, ILL., NEARLY TWO MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION TO 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ELGIN WATCHES. 


This Company have, during the last five years, constructed and equipped 


ONE OF THE LARGEST WATCH FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


Ingenious and labor-saving machinery has been introduced by them, and a corps of 
scientific mechanics and watchmakers secured from older factories in this country 
and Europe, / which they are enabled to manufacture and offer to the public a line 
of Watches, of improved quality of material and workmanship, 


UNSURPASSED AS CORRECT TIME-KEEPERS, 


and cheaper than any of equal merit to be had in market. < 
Eight styles of movements are now offered to the public, comprising 


GENTLEMEN’S WATCHES, OF ALL GRADES, 


LADIES’ WATCHES, 


of beautiful design and finish. 
Avoid imitations, and all parties who advertise to send the Elgin Watches, C. O. D. 
Call on your Jeweller and ask to see them. 
usiness Office and Sales Room, 


159 & 161 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 
GRATIS. 


bscribe: itting Four Dotars will receive the JourNat from the 
a here — the end of 1870, thereby obtaining the seven numbers 
completing the present volume GRATIS. 


This offer will remain open only for the balance of the current year. /¢ will 


apply to clubs as well as to individual subscriptions. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 


and either the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Weekly, Harper's Magazine, Har- 
per’s Bazar, Putnam's Magazine, Lippincott's Magazine, or the Galaxy, jer 
one year (including the above offer as regards the JOURNAL), on receipt of SEVEN 
Dotiars. 

App.eTons’ JouRNAL is issued in Monthly Parts, price so cents each, or #4.5° 
per annum, in advance. 

The postage within the United States, for the JouRNAL, is 20 cents a year, pay- 
able want Sanbgentie, or quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. git 
scriptions from Canada must be accompanied with 20 cents additional, to prepay 
United States postage. New York City subscribers will be charged 20 a 
annum additional, which will a = postage and delivery of their numbers. 
Canada and New York City su s availing themselves of the above offer must 
remit 25 cents postage, as payment for the full period of fourteen months. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 
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(a Applications for Advertising in 
«« Appletons’ Journal’’ should be addressed 
to ir. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’x, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisoments must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Have opened an extensive assortment of 





READY-MADE 


POPLIN SUITS, 


$10 each and upward. 
ALSO, 


THREE CASES OF 


ALL WOOL SERGES, 


27 inches wide, 35 cents per yard, value 50 cents. 
Ten Cases high-colored 


PLAID POPLINS, 


From soc. per yard upward. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


WAMSUTTA PRINTS, 


9 cents per yard. 


GARNER & CO.’S PRINTS, 


New Styles, Side Stripes, 


Only 1c. per yard. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., & TENTH ST. 





A. T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE MADE 


A Great Reduction in Prices 


Of every description of 


GOODS OFFERED AT RETAIL, 


Including 


The Richest and Most Costly, 


AS WELL AS 


THE LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


THEIR CITY CUSTOMERS, 
As well as the 
RESIDENTS OF THE NEIGHBORING CITIES, 


Are respectfully invited 


TO EXAMINE THEM. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., & TENTH ST. 





We beg to call special attention to our 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS. 


These Umbrellas have the app of fine quality 
SILK. The handles are of one piece, aad the latest 
and most beautiful styles. 





They wear longer than any Gingham or Silk. 


It has been demonstrated that fhe action of the at- 
mosphere (caused by the changes from sunshine to rain) 
upon Cotton Coverings, stretched upon umbrella- 
frames, will remove the color and destroy the fabric. 
We warrant our 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS 
To be perfectly fast colors. 


After a lon experience (since A. D. 1802) in the 

of U we must say that A /paca is 
the cleanest, most durable, and the most economical 
Umbrella Covering. 


ISAAC SMITH, SON & CO., 


UMBRELLA & PARASOL MANUFACTURERS, 
405 Broapway, New York. 


A Seven per cent. Gold Loan, 


$6,500,000. 

The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in successful op- 
eration from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to 
build an extension to Denver, Colorado. The Gov- 
ernment has granted Three Millions of Acres of the 
finest lands in Kansas and Colorado, which are mort- 
gaged for the security of a loan of 


$6,500,000. 

This Loan is secured in the most effectual manner. 
It represents a road in profitable operation, and will 
open the trade of the Rocky Mountain country and 
connect it with the great markets of the East. It is 
considered to be one of the best loans in the market, 
EVEN BETTER, IN SOME RESPECTS, THAN 

GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

The loan has thirty years to run, principal and inter- 
est payable in gold, semi-annually, seven per cent. 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually, in either 
Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free 
from Government taxation. The bonds for the present 
are sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 
Circulars, maps, and pamphlets, sent on application. 


DABNEY, MORGAN & CO., 
53 EXCHANGE ‘PLACE, N. Y. 


M, K. JESUP & CO., 
12 pine street, N. Y. 








BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 


TO 


SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 








The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 
silver watches. 

M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


No. means: N. Y. 


ELGIN WATCHES, 


For Sale by all Dealers. 





ScHoot ADVERTISEMENTS, 
See page 415. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Receive by each Steamer 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SILKS, POPLINS, EPINGLINES, 


DRESS GOODS, 
Astrachans, Dog-Skins, Velveteens, Plushes, 
Arabs, ete. 


SASH-RIBBONS, EMBROIDERIES, .HOSE, 
HALF-HOSE, and UNDERWEAR, 
At extremely Low Prices. 


48 Ea East 14th st 14th Street, in Union Square. 


The First Mortgage Bonds 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. 


INTEREST 6 PER CENT. IN GOLD. 


Since the opening of the Pacific Railroad, May 16th, 
its earnings have been at the rate of about EIGHT 
MILLION DOLLARS PER YEAR. The earnings 
for September were 


$762,177.48. 


The First Mortgage Bonds of the Company amount 
to $28,816,000, and the interest liability to $1,729,960 
gold, or about $2,334,096 in currency. It will be no- 
ticed that the present earnings provide an ample fund 
for the payment of this interest, and leave a large sur- 
plus. 


THE LAND GRANT BONDS, 


To the amount of Ten Million Dollars, were issued to 
obtain means to finish the road, and are secured by a 
FIRST MORTGAGE upon the entire Land Grant of 
the Company, amounting to 13,824,000 acres. The 
sales of land were opened in Omaha July 27th, and 
average at the rate of $200,000 per month. 

THE LAND GRANT BONDS ARE RE- 
CEIVED in payment for all the Company's lands, at 
par, and the demand from actual settlers will give them 
a certain market. They run twenty years, and pay 
seven per cent. interest in currency. 

Although the Company have disposed of all their 
bonds, yet, as they are offered in market, we continue 
to fill orders at the current rates. 

We have no hesitation in recommending both the 
First Mortgage and the Land Grant Bonds as a very 
valuable and perfectly safe investment. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 


° so WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


$1.00. 


“TAKING THE REINS.” 


Grant, Bonner, and Dexter. 
BY 
JOHN W. EHNINGER, N. A, 


“It is a striking likeness of the horse, and, I have no 

‘hesitation in saying, the most natural representation 

“of a horse in action that I have ever seen.” —RosertT 
Bonner. 

This splendid Photograph, embodying three lifelike 
portraits, will be sent free upon receipt of $1.00. 7% by 
1244 inches, exclusive of margin. Larger size, 13 by ax 
inches, beautifully mounted upon India tint, $3.00. 
Ten copies for $25.00. 

Also, by the same Artist, 


“SHERIDAN’S RIDE,” 
“THE DECISIVE MOMENT,” 


Ph ned by Kure, 60 then nals 
otograp y Kurtz, from coo in possession 
of the Union League Club, N. Y. 10 by 1334 inches, 
exclusive ef margin, on India tint. $2. - cach, Twelve 
copies for $20.00. Liberal terms to Age 
Enclose stamp for circular of either “7 the three 
pictures. Address 


PILKINGTON JACKSON, Publisher, 














58 East 137TH St., New York. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
550 & 852 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Bronses, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 
House ww Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


No. 180 Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 

&e. 

In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 


SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 


TARRANT’S 


SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOUSE. 


Bursting from the German sod— 
—s_ Gift of Nature's God— 

Seltzer’s Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 

Reproduced by Chemic Art 

Lo, its perfect counterpart ! 

All the elements contained 

In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 

Form—in just proportion blent— 

TARRANT’S FAMED APERIENT. 

From a spoonful in the cup 

See Health's well-spring bubble up “ 

Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 

Bursts the Sparkling Gift of God. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 


New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 

Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 


HORACE WATERS. 





SE 


pyaddeus Davids & > % 
Writing Inks, 


FLUID, SEALING Wax, MucILaGE, &c., 
The Best Known. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 


HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP.) 


The choicest and best Toile? Soap in use. 
Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the fac- 
turers, 32 Parx Row, New York. 
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BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLEBS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE, 

Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 

And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 
WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


The ‘“ Berrian” 
HOUSE-FURNISHING WAREROOMS 


Have just received and offer a complete assortment of 
Fine Cutlery, Silver-plated Ware, Tea Trays, 
STEEL FIRE-IRONS AND FENDERS, 
Plate-Warmers, Coal-Vases, Foot-Warmers, 
and other goods for the Fall and Winter Season. 


REFRIGERATORS AND FLUTING MACHINES, 


Kitchen Furniture & Cooking Utensils 
in every variety, at lowest prices. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
No. 601 Broadway. 
BARDOU & SON’S 
CELEBRATED 

- UNIVERSAL OPERA CLASS,” 
“u. S. ARMY SICNAL TELE- 


sc ’ 
** uy. S. NAVY” Binccular Marine Glass, 
Extra High Power, 

“‘Uu. S. ARMY SICNAL CLASS,” 
Binocular Marine Glass, Extra High Power. 
SOLE AGENCY AND DEPOT FOR THE U. S. 

FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 
Importer of Optical Goods, 
8 Mawen Lane. 


STEEL PENS, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


PaaS 
| 


| GILLOTT’S 


H. W. GEAR & CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


And fine Brushes of every description. 
Materials for Grainers and Gilders, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 

Wax Flower Materials, etc. 


M. KNOEDLER, , 


Cc. P. STAAB, 26 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


H. W. GEAR. 





SENT FREE! 


M. OK EEFE, SON & CO.°S 


SEED CATALOGUE, 


And Guide to the 


Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
FOR 1870. 


| Published in January. Every lover of Flowers, wish- 
| ing this new and valuable work, free of charge, should 
| address, immediately, 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., 


ELtwancer & Barry's Biock, 
Rochester, New York. 





I 


APPLETONS’ -JOURNAL 


pr PITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Apr.etons’ Journat is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number attractively 
illustrated. Its contents consist of serial Novels and short Stories, Essays upon Literary and Social Topics, 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, and papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recre- 


ations of the people, whether of town or country. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 


Appietons’ Journal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magasine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or the Galaxy, y one year, on receipt of $7.00. 

The Publication of the JourNnat began April 3, 1869. Second volume commenced with No. 21, August 

ast. Back numbers can always be supplied. Subscriptions will be dated from the beginning of the current vol- 


ume, unless otherwise directed. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any Fe 
be entitled to a copy for one year GRATIS ; 
to a copy one year GRATIS. 


rson procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 
IFTEEN Yearly Subscribers, and remitting $50.00, will entitle sender 


Any jm - Turty Subscriptions, and remitting us $120, will be entitled, as premium, to “ The Ameri- 
yolopendia, 


can Annual 


” price $40; or to books, in cloth or paper, at retail prices, to this equivalent. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZADIA, edited by Grorce Rircey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, price $80, will be given to any person sending 50 Subscribers, and remitting $200. 


The postage within the United States, for the JouRNAL, is 20 cents a year, —_ yearly, semi- early, or 
r h cnet 


tions from Canada must be accompanied with 20 cents 





quarterly, in advance, at the office where 
additional, to 


y the United States postage. New York City subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 


additional, which will prepay for postage and delivery of their numbers. 
In remitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., is preferable to 


bank-notes, as, if lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the ler. In ordering 


¢ JOURNAL, 


the name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State, in full. 
Arrterons’ JourNaL is also issued in Montuty Parts, price 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annum, in advance. 


Reading Cases for AprLeTons’ JOURNAL, arran 
Binding Case for vol. 1, cloth, gilt, price 75 cents. 


to hold thirteen numbers. 
ailed post-free on receipt of price. 


In half leather, price $1.00. 


*,* We beg leave to state that we will return rejected articles without unnecessary delay, when accom- 


femed foe stame, 


mitted for publication, 


s for return postage, but that we cannot undertake to be responsible for manuscripts su0- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 
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A. WILLARD & CO., 


Looxinc-GLassEs, 


No. 
2d block West of Bowery, 


WEDLOCK: 
Or, the Right Relations of the Sexes; 


A Scientific Treatise, disclosing the Laws of Conjugal 
Selection, and showing who may and who may not 
Marry. By the author of “ New Physiognomy,” 
“ How to Read Character,” and Editor of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. Price, $1.50. Extra gilt, $2. 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, Pustisuer, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


177 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





5 DON’T CUT THE HAIR. 10 


HOWELLS’ . 
Satin Finished Hair Pins. 


Smoothest and best in the market. Put up all styles at 
popular prices. For Sale by all Fancy Goods Dealers. 


15 __ Depot, 299 Broadway, N. ¥. 95 
~ ‘TRADE LIST 
Harrison & Bradford’s Steel Pens, 


MAY Ist, 1869. 





No. No 

1. Bank Pen, 38c. 37. Gilt Ex. Fine Pen, ssc. 
2. Guitar Pen, 42c. | 38. F Aluminium Pen, 45c 
7. Perryan Pen, 38c. | 38. M - <= oe. 
1x. Elastic Pen, | 3% B - “* 


Star Bank Pen, 45c._ 


39¢- 
13. Gray Shell Pen, goc. 40. 
Correspondence Pen, 


14. Bronze Shell Pen, g0c.| 41. 
15. Commercial H. and B.| 44c. 
. School Pen, 26c. 


Pen, 33¢. | 79 

16. Public Pen, 28c. 8x. Commercial Bronze 
17. Ant. Bronze Pen, 44c. Pen, 29¢. 

18. Blanzy Bowl Pen, 46c. | 81. Bis. Com. White Pen, 

G.”’ Commercial Gal- 

vanized Pen, 32c. 


19. Fountain Pen, 42c. 
82. Albata Pen, 2gc 


| 
20. Circular Pen, 4o0c. Sr. 
at. Club Pen, 45c. 

83. Knickerbocker a 
mercial Pen, 26c 


22. Falcon Pen, 44c. 

23. Index Pen, 4o0c. 

24. Circular Slit Pen, 45c. " 
84. Union School Pen, 

23¢. 

85. Music Pen, 44c. 


| 
| 
25. Railroad Pen, 44c. 

5: , 
26. Socar-Point Gray Pen,| ror. Correspondent’s Pen, 


26. tam Galvanized Pen, | 


5oc. 52c. 
27. Concave Bead Pen,|170. Ladies’ Pen, 37c. 
52c. 202. Amalgam Pen, 4oc. 
29. Favorite Pen, soc. |333. Extra Fine Pen, 44c. 
30. Classical Pen, 6oc. 404. Bead Pen, 35¢. 


31. Circular Slit Gray ses 505. (x gross bxs.) Book- 


s 


45c. keeper’s Own, 65c. 
32. Republican Pen, 45c. | sos. 2 doz. bxs.) do. a 
33- Star Bowl Pen, soc. 507. Eugenie Extra Fine 
34- Quill Pen, 42c. Pen, 75¢. 
35- ee Pen, 606. Legal Pen, 44c. 


36. Mercantile Pen, 4o0c. 


D. APPLETON & CO, 


go, 92 & 94 GRanpD Srreet, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 


gam Pen, 6oc. 


Anti-Corrosive Amal- | 










O’K EEFE’S 


Large Winter Head Lettuce, 


| Messrs. M. O’Kerre, Sow & Co., the well-known and 
| reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 


ter, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this 
new variety for the past three years, now offer it to the 
public as a FINE AND VALUABLE acquisition for both 
the market and private garden, as it is ready for use 


fully 

THREE WEEKS EARLIER 
than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. Ir WILL STAND THE WINTER WITHOUT 


PROTECTION IN THE COLDEST OF OUR we en cLI- 
MATES. It forms very large, solid, exceedingly tender, 
greenish-yellow heads, the outside leaves 24 of a 
brownish tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, 
to be filled by mail, in sealed packa; at Firry cents 
each, and can only be had ay ENUINE me TRUE 


at rag blish 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & 00, Rochester, N.} ¥. 


a Book which is as readable 2 asa Novel. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 


From Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By W. E. H. LECKY, M. A. 
2 vols. 8vo., 500 pages each. Price $6, 
CONTENTS: 

The Utilitarian School—Objections to the School— 
Consequence of acting on Utilitarian Principles— 
Utilitarian Sanctions—Intuitive School—Alleged Di- 
versities of Moral Judgment—Each of the Two Schools 
of Morals related to the General Condition of Society 
—The Order in which Moral —— are developed. 


THE PAGAN EMPIRE. 


Stoicism—Growth of a Gentler and More Cosmo- 
politan Spirit in Rome—Rise of Eclectic Moralists— 
The — still very corrupt—Causes of the Cor- 
ruption—Effects of Stoicism on the Corruption of 
Society—Passion for Oriental Religions—Neoplaton- 


‘(THE CONVERSION OF ROME. 


Examination of the Theory which ascribes Part of 
the Teachings of the hated Pagan Moralists to Chris- 
tian Influence—Theory which attributes the Conver- 
sion of the Empire to the Evidence of Miracles—The 
Persecution the Church underwent not of a Nature 
to Crush it—History of the Persecutions. 


FROM CONSTANTINE TO CHARLEMAGNE 


First Consequence of Christianity, a New Sense of 
the Sanctity of Human Life—The Second Conse- 
quence of Christianity, to teach Universal Brother- 
hood—Two Qualifications to our Admiration of the 
Charity of the Church—The Growth of Asceticism— 
The Saints of the Desert—Decline of the Civic Vir- 
tues—General Moral Condition of the Byzantine Em- 
ele ee Excellences of the Ascetic Period— 

flonachism—Relation of Monachism to the Intellectual 
Virtues—The Monasteries the Receptacles of Learning 

—Moral Condition of Western Europe—Growth of a 
Military and Aristocratic Spirit—Consecration of Sec- 
ular Rank. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 


The Courtesans—Roman Public Opinion much 
purer—Christian Influence—Relation of Christianity to 











| the Female Virtues. 


| 
| 
oh 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers; 
go, 92 & 94 Granp Sr., N. Y. 
Sent /ree dy mail to any address in the United 
renee on snags of the oo 


wow READY. 
The Goethe Gallery; 
FIFTY SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS, ENGRAVED ON STEEL, 


CHARACTERS FROM GOETHE’S WORKS, 
Drawn by FREDERICK PECHT ‘and ARTHUR VON RAMBERG. 


With descriptive text by Freperick Prcut. 
antique and morocco gilt, price $20.00. 


In one superb imperial octavo volume, bound in full morocco 


UNIFORM WITH THE “SCHILLER GALLERY.” 


The “Goethe Gallery” corresponds with the highly popular “Schiller Gallery,” issued last year, 


, and is an 


attempt to delineate by the pencil the - ayd characters in b . poems and other ay my 3 of the 7 diatinguished 


author. The felicity of 


, So notable in the illustrations of the 





German 

“* Schiller Gall 

tion to the st 
trated literature scarcely equal: 


* are conspicuous in this, ond the two ner wd together afford, not only an admirable introduc- 
y of the two See of German poets, but form two SUPERB ART GALLERIES, such as our illus- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 








SCHOOLS. 


The Riverdale Institute, 
A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at “a on 





the Hudson. This School was 
pmmarily for the education of the daughters SP the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its admit a 


limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental, 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’ 2 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. CornELIA MeV: ICKAR Vier, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 


RS. GARRETSON’S English and 
French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for you ng 
Ladies and Children, No. 58 West Forty-seven 
Street, will open 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 
For circulars, apply as above. 








MRS. OCDEN HOFFMAN'S 


English and French Boarding and Day School, fer 
oung ladies and children, No. 17 West 38th Street, 
ew York, will reopen on MONDAY, Sept. 27. 
Letters addressed as above will receive prompt at- 

tention. 


BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Mrs. C. E. RicHarpson, having made arrange- 
ments, will receive a few Pupils as boarders in her fam- 
ily. School will reopen Sept. 22d. 

Circulars can be obtained at Messrs. AprLeTons’ 
90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 





“YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


A First-class Boarding and Day Schoel, delightfully 
situated in grounds admirably adapted for an institution 
of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily accessible by 
car or boat from New York City. 

For home comforts, and educational advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
contributes health and happiness to the pupils. It is 
specially recommended by re Rt. Rev. A. N. Lirtie- 
joun, D. D. The Fall Session, 16 weeks, commences 
Sept. rst. For circulars,apply to 

Pupils admitted any time during the year. 


J. R. BURWOOD, Privcipat. 


oM U RRAY HI LL 
No. 222 (old No. 202) MapIson AVENUE. 
MADAME C. MEARS’S 
Encusn, Frencn, AND GERMAN 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
IS IN SESSION. 
MADAME MEARS will be assisted 
BY 





MADAME PROSSER. 


MISS ARMSTRONG’S 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
No. 25 East Twenty-first St., 


Will reopen on TUESDAY, Sept. ar. 
promptly by letter as above. 


MISs MARY Y. BEAN’S English and 
French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for young 
Ladies, No.: 110 West Forty-second Street, reopens 


} TUESDAY, . September 21. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


Mile. E. A. DE WAILLY’S French Institute for 
Young Ladies and Children, No. 268 West 42d St., will 
open Sept. 20. Number of boarding pupils limited. 





COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Old School of Dr. Charles Anthon. 
AND SIXTH YEAR commences § r 
ceived at any time, and charged from — of entrance. 
Classical, Business, and Primary Departments. French, 
German, and Drawing carefully taught. There are no 


extra charges. : 
B. H. CAMPBELL, Principal. 


baa HUNDRED 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue }? Prate Watcues 


MADE BY THE 


American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass 


Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 

In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


T.B.BYNNER &CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 
Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
} ol NEW YORK. 


Price List 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 
STEREOPTICONS, 


Dissolving-View Apparatus, 
For Public Exhibitions, Sunday-Schools, and Families, 
with elegantly-colored 
PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS ON GLASS. 
[er SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 3 

T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
New York. 





T. B 
F. F 


s sent to the trade, on application. 


49 Nassau St., 
WANTED! WANTED! WANTED! 
AGENTS WANTED 
TO SELL 


Mr. George Ticknor Curtis’s 


LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER, 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, 600 pages each. 
Illustrated with elegant Steel Portraits of Mr. Webster, 
and fine Wood-cuts of different Views at 
Franklin and at Marshfield. 

The first volume of ths GREAT NATIONAL 
WORK, written in fulfilment of Mr. Webster’ s tes- 
tamentary injunctions, will be issued about October 
rsth, and the concluding volume will be ready the 
month following. ‘The complete manuscript being now 
in our hands, there will be no unnecessary delay, cer- 
tainly no failure in either the production or early com- 
pletion of the entire work, ‘The noble subject and the 
great reputation of the author render laudatory com- 
ment quite unnecessary, and are ample guarantees of 
a very large sale 

This work will be sold by Sudscription only. 

Experienced and reliable agents can have exclusive 
territory by applying at once. 

Address, py Noch &c., 

D. APPLETON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


C.G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Have now 


OPEN FOR THE SEASON 


THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 
Ladies’ Furs, 
Gents’ Furs, 
Fur Robes, 
And Skins, 


TO WHICH THEY INVITE ATTENTION. 





They also offer a very Elegant Assortment of Novel- 
ties in 


SEAL & ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, TURBANS, 


BOAS, TIES, etc. 


HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
ENGLISH TAILOR, 


British Consulate Building, 


17 & 19 BROADWAY. 


First-class Garments cut in the 
latest London Style, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 


Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 








Infant’s Wardrobe “C” for $125. 





BARES. 0 0csccccccccccce ceccccccceces Bt GAS 


2 FLANNEL 

BD PMIBD CORTE. ccc ccccccccccccccccccccedeccees * 3.00 

2 Frannet Skirts oan d) ** 5.00 

2 CAMBRI ~~ eeveses “ 2.2 

2 qcececcooces ** 3.50 

6 Liven Surets.... “ 1.50 

, cackennasmmeseabebeeteeetasetes “ 2.50 

a Day TP aéungeredeueedéeéqemeunesoudeeeses * 6.00 

© BABB s 25m jon cep ec cccccccccccccccccecccccccsece * 3.50 

ES iy i a! ee a ee ee ee ee 
D PE ORMTERY PURMIBTED. 0. cccccccccccccccsccsccceseccccecccesseesccceneccccseosooces 
6 Pairs Kwitrrep Swoegs.....................665 “ 0.75 

SD ND BENNNND BRAWE.. ccccccccccccccesacsccescccccccucceccccsetsesnesesesosececseuscee 
OD Vales Bete CRBs cc cccccccccccccsseccccccccccoscndeckSedeuéelodess sedtesebhesoccesesecescedsoes 





The whole or any single article of the above Outfit may be had upon application, or will be sent C. > Db b 


Express. 
measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


Every article is made in the best manner, and from the best materials. 


Complete directions for Self. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 Broapway, corner of Grand St. 


Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St. 














. IVORIDE 
KN&FE-HANDLES, 


EQUAL IN 


BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


TO THE 


Genuine Ivory, 


AND AT 


HALF THE PRICE. 


This material is guaranteed to 


Resist the Action of Heat and Cold, 


Whether of water or of the atmosphere. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


J. RUSSELL & CO., 


Green River Cutlery Works, 


83 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“The best Subscription-Book Published.” 
“Invaluable to every Intelligent Mar. 


THE 
AMERICAN 


ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 


FOR 1868. 


e This book, as a record of the important events of 
the past year, is the best, and in fact the only, authori- 
ty on all matters relating to the material and intellectual 
development of the year, embracing POLITICAL, 
CIVIL, MILITARY, and SOCIAL AFFAIRS OF 
ALL COUNTRIES; Important Public Documents, 
Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, Literature, 
Science, Agriculture, Mechanical Industry, &c. 

“ITS VALUE IS NOT EA§ILY ESTIMATED.”—JLon- 
don Saturday Review. 

“ EACH SUCCEEDING YEAR WILL ADD TO ITS VALUE.” 
—London Daily News. 

“No Inpivipva or FAMILy OF ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE SHOULD BE W®HOUT IT. "= lV. Y. Times. 

“ SUPPLIES A GREAT PUBLIC WANT.” —Defroit Trib- 
une. 

“OuGHT TO BE IN EVERY Liprary.”—A/bany 
Atlas and Argus. 

““‘WE CAN CONFIDENTLY AND CONSCIENTIOUSLY 
RECOMMEND IT.”—vening Traveller 


Embellished with fine Steel Portraits of VICE- 
PRESIDENT COLFAX, the BRITISH MINIS- 
TER GLADSTONE, and the Spanish commander 





GENERAL PRIM. e 
Prices and Styles of Binding. 

Im Extsa Cloth, por wol........ccccsccoccecces $5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol..............------ 6 co 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. ........----- 6 50 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol .........-..- 75° 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol... 9 00 
bk SS re re eee 9 oo 


AGENTS WANTED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
ge, 92 & 94 Grand St.. N. Y. 





